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Latest Text Books tn 


The Classics 


HARPER'S INDUCTIVE LATIN PRIMER. 


For Younger Students. By Doctor W. R. Harper, President of the 
University of Chicago, and Isaac B. BurGEss, Boston Latin School. 
Cloth.. t2mo. 424 pages. $1.00. /ust Out. 

HARPER AND TOLMAN’S CAESAR 


Eight books by W. R. Harper, Ph.D., and H. C. Toiman, Ph.D. 
12mo. Cloth. 512 pages 60 illustrations, 9 colored maps, $1.20. 


HARKNESS’S EASY METHOD 
FOR BEGINNERS IN LATIN. 


By ALBERT HARKNESS, Ph.D., LL.D., 12mo., half seal, 348 pages, 
trated with colored plates and numerous engravings, $1.20. 


illus- 


LINDSAY’S SATIRES OF JUVENAL 


By THomas B. Linpsay, Ph.D., 16mo., half seal, pages XVi., 
fully illustrated, $100. 


to 


2 
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COY’S CREEK FOR BECINNERS 


A companion to the Hadley Allen Greek Grammar; An introduction « 
either Coy’s First Greek Reaier or Xenophon’s Anabasis. By 
Epwarp G,. Coy, M.A., r2mo. Cloth, pages XVI., 152, $100. 





Specimen copies mailed to any address on receipt of price. 


Teachers of the Classics are invited to send for Sec. 13 [Ancient Language 
can Book Company's Descriptive List,a twenty-four 
alarge number of Greet and Latin Grammars, Met 
sent free. Correspontence is cordially invited. 


J 
e ——e which fully describes 
8, Readers, and Texts. It will be 


New York 

Cincinnati 

Chicago. 
Please mention THe ScHOOL JOURNAL. 


the Ameri- 


OUR EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLICATIONS 


Include some of the best and most popular text- 
books in wide use in schools of all sections. 


We have Maury’s Geographies —the two- 
book course and the Physical— all kept in touch 
with present geographical and scientific 
facts. ; 

We have Holmes’ New Readers, Davis’ 
New Reading Books, Lippincott’s Popular 
Readers,—each series with its individual at- 
tractions and peculiar merits. 
| We have Venable’s New Arithmetics, 





| 


Algebras and Geometry, and Sanford’s 


‘| Arithmetics and Algebra,— both widely known 


series. 

We have Gildersleeve’s scholarly Latin 
books, the handy, trusty Clarepdon Diction- 
ary, Knoflach’s German and Spanish books, 
etc, etc, etc. 





Correspondence invited. Favorable terms 


for introduction and supply. Address 


American Book Company UN/VERS/TY PUBLISHING CO., 


66 and 68 Duane Street, New York. 
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THE “DRAG” 


The Drag of a pencil is that 








% 
OF A PENCIL. 


which you especially notice when 


writing with a colored crayon, and to a more or less degree when writ- 


ing with an inferior lead-pencil. 


It is the drag ofa pencil which tires 


the hand and makes long writing a wearisome task. 
It is the absence of any drag that makes writing with Dixon's 


“American Graphite” pencils a positive pleasure. 


Graphite” are used in more schools 


Dixon’s “American 
and colleges than any other pencils 


because they are unequaled for smooth and tough leads. There is no 


ples worth double the money. 


: 


drag in a Dixon “American Graphite.” 
mention N. Y. Scuoon Journai and send 16 cents in stamps for sam- 


If not famiiar with them 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. Jj. 
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ANDREWS MFG. COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY 


DOVETAILED SCHOOL FURNITURE 


IN THE WORLD. 


ANDREWS 
Globes, Tel- 
fauri 4 nes 
Maps, Charts 
of AT kinds. 
Blackbeards 
Dustiess 
Erasers and 
Crayons 


Ju st Issued :—New und Large Series ANDREWS 
RELIEF MAPS. 


ANDREWS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


744 716 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, 
Aynprews & Co., 152 WaBasH AVE., CHICcaGo. 





Bank, C hurch, Schowl, Lodge, and Office 
Furnishings. 


American Desk & Seating Co, 
270-272 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 





Write for Catalogues. “Do not fail to correspond with 
us before placing your order; we can please you.” 


A REVOLUTION 
—AND— 
A REVELATION. 
Self Folding School Seat, 
THE 
PERFECT 
AUTOMATIC 


Over 90,000 sold 
and shipped in 1890 


Adopted by the U. 8. Government. Complete Catalogue 
Grand Rapids School Furniture Co., 


€4 East 14th Street, NEw YORK. GRAND RaPtps, MICH. 


NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools, 


Pews for Churches, Pulpits, etc. 
127 CLINTON PLACE, 
BY. Sth St, near Gih Ave., NEW YORK 


BUSES and BAS- REL BFS 

STATUARY siciss*i 
osee, 'Stylee 

Pamphlet sent FREE 


@LASTER C48TS for Artiste ® 
geno oes Art Studies 
C. HENNECKE CO., MuWAUKEE, Wis. 








THE “ORION” DESK. 


PATENT V. 
Crown Fastening. Best Shaped and most 
durable desk made. Guaranteed for 
Ten Years. 


2" SEND FOR CATALOGUE. _23 


SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., 


BLOOMSBURG, PA. 
11 E, 14th 8t., N.Y. 1024 Arch 8t., PHILA. 





Manitowoc Mfg. Co.. 


Manitowoc, Wis., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Cele- 
brated 


“OXFORD” 


AUTOMATIC 


itera SCHOOL DESK. 


prices before placing your 

* order. Also large Dealers in all 
kinds of School Supplies.—All Desks warranted for 10 
years actual use in School-Room. 





SCHOOLS AND COLLECES 
supplied with Apparatus for ELECTRICAL 
TESTING and MEASUREMENT 


R HEOSTAT, OR RESISTANCE BOx.—Cheapest and best. 

Keep abreast of the times in this branch of science 
teaching. 

Send for our circular—“Is the ScHoo, Dynamo a 
success.’’ 

This Company are MAKERS of modern Physical In- 
struments and Chemical Apparatus. IMPORTERS of 
Glass and Porcelain Ware. Optical Goods, etc., directly 
from the best factories in y= 

Catalogue and special net prices on any articles re- 
quired in your work. Correspondence invi ted. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., 


ScIENCE DEPARTMENT. 





141 and 143 Wabash Ave.. Chicago. 


SIDNEY SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


JOHN LOUGHLIN, Proprietor, 
SIDNEY, OHIO. 


MANUFACTURERS |F THE 
CELEBRATED 


Fashion Sch'l Desk 


The Best in the World 


Adopted by more 
schools and acade-. 
mies than any other 
desk made. Over 
2,000,00" in daily use. 
Every desk war. 
ranted for ten years 

Prices, terms and complete descriptive c 0 
all kinds of School Furniture and opie es, & 
on application Agents Wanted. 


THE PREMIER CAMERA 





is THE BEST IN MARKET. 
Simple of Manipulation. 
Plates or Films are used. 
The Shutter is always set, 


PRICE $18.00. 


Send for Catalogue and copy of Modern Photography. 
We MAKE ALL KINDS OF CAMERaAs. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL COMPANY, 


21 8S. Water St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Unmounted Photographs 


of Ancient and Modern Works 
of Art embracing reproductions 
of famous original paintings 
sculpture, architecture, etc. 
Price, cabinet size, $1.50 per 
dozen ; larger sizes in propor- 
ion. Lantera slides to or- 

Send 15 cents for 1887 
catalogue and 1890 supplement 
of 12,000 subjects. 


“Some Famous Paintings and their Homes.” 
“Some Noted Sculptures and their Homes.” 


Two Art Books by Miss M. G. Durr. Arranged 
for Illustration by Unmounted Photographs. 


Soule Photograph Co., Publishers, 
338 Washington St., Boston, Ma:s. 
Please mention THE JOURNAL. 


The * Diamond” Mineral 
Collection. 


A set of fifty handsome minerals and ores mostly of 
the industrial varieties. Polished hard-wood box 

Neat, 8 page Descriptive Menual. My collections are, 
endorsed by the highest authorities in Mineralogical 
Science. Will be sent, express or post-paid upon re 
ceipt of $2.00. Send for circulars, 

GEORGE O. SIMMONS 

352 Gates Avenue, BROOKLYN, N. Y 











SARGENT’S ROTARY BOOK-CASE. 





AT LAST a satisfactory Rotary Book-Case has been pro 

duced, suitable to the demands of home, hbrary 
school-room or office. Our new patent Bearing turn 
table aw overcomes all objections. No sticking; no 


squea 


ing ; no leaning. Ten styles, embracing ail sizes 


and prices, from $10.) up. L[liustrated catalogues free. 
Quote N. Y. ScHOOL JOURNAL. Address, 


SARGENT MANUFACTURING CO., 
814 Broadway, NEW YORE, or MUSKEGON, MICH. 








ano 207 Waeasn Avenue. CHICAGO. 


KINDERGARTE 


AND SCHOOL | sommacenson & CO.. 
SUPPLIES. 3 East 14TH STREET. 


New Yours 





ESTERBROOKS PENS 


LEADING SCHOOL NUMBERS 


128-333-444 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


26 John Street, New York. 
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ALL THE LITTLE GIRLS WHO CAN USE A PAIR | Q U Ee. N & CO., 


OF SCISSORS WILL WANT OUR 
PHILADELPHIA, 


HOME FOR PAPER DOLLS. Philosophical, Electrical 
«= hemical Apparatts, 





the intenor view of a variety of rooms which constitute a house, wholly 
unoccupied by people or furniture. 

A Home for Paper Dolls is intended to furnish an attractive setting for | 
pictures of house-furnishing goods, decorations, and ome cut from illus- 
trated papers and catalogues, and so pasted on the different sheets that 
the whole combination shall r represent an attractive and well-ordered home. 
No. 1 is an ordinary house, No. 2 a more elaborate affair, and No. 3 a pala- 


——————————— 





tial residence, with front and oy ~ lawn, The prices are 50 cents, $1, Place Your 
and $1.50, with 15, 30, and 60 cents for postage. 

We + an a large assortment of Games, Toys, and Educational Devices. | Orders ; 
Send for a Catalogue, 56 pages Free if you mention this advertisement. N 
In the catalogue you will find a list of Games and To ORs that will surely surr ow. 
the novs. If you hve in or near New Yor call at Ciinron Hatt, Astor aint 
Prace, Room 22, and see ful! !‘ne of samples, S for C 
MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass densed Cata- 

ogue 219. 











RYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Washington Street, Cor. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
The STANDARD INSTITUTION and the LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 
Business COURSE, SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING, EN@LisH Course. Magnificent Catalogue, 112 large pages. 30 
elegant full page engravings, mailed FREE. 


SAVE MONEY!! 


Jo Boards of Fducation 
and Principals of 
Schools. ’ 
















EAGLE STANDARD PENCILS. 
ROUND and HEXAGON. 
MADE IN ALL GRADES. 
SPECIAL GRADES. 


STANDARD Sees see 
Pp E > OF | Ls. for Sketch’g. Free Hand Draw’g & Artistic Use. 


Correspondence solicited. Samples sent on application, 
£ZAGLE PENCIL CO., 73 Franklin St., N. ¥. 


TO INTRODUCE 


—wt > BARNES’ 
INKS. 


We will send you ¢r- 
press or Sreight paid, 
and guaranteed to be 

















Suitable for all classes of buildings. 
Can be put on over old plaster and 
are especia'ly desirable for Schools, 


Stores, Churches, Halls, 5 Sa, and Offices. Send for 


estimates and catalogue to 


A. NORTHROP & GO., 







Pittsburg, 








Pronounced by thousands the Best Machine for 
OFFICE, HOME AND SCHOOL. 
Makes a Perfect Point and Never Breaks the Lead. 
All Stationers Sell It. Send for circular. 

Sent prepaid to any responsible business house on tria 
for ten days, for $1.7 Se 
The Perfect Pencil Pointer Compan: 


ws Mippie Steger, Porrtanp, Mainr 





SECOND-HAND MAGIC LANTERNS & SLIDES 
Cateiogne ioe 


tome Mediont A Bry yBacterion, Stem Reatsce: 
& anettes, Roller Or. &c. E a t 
and Slides for Home or Exhibitions, x este Lists “tree, 


ARBACH’S STANDARD AMERICAN 
fl==<BANNER MAGIC LANTERN 
extra quality et hemes. Come ind Compare 












RACHANGF WARBACH = _ 2. 809 Filbert 8t..Phila..Pa 





to save money buying 
a flags! Write G. 


Simmous & Co., Oak 
ie, Boston, Mass. 








ORPHEA MUSICAL BOX 


the Latest Invention in Swiss Musica! Boxes. 
a. are the sweetest, most complete, durable, and 
lect M Boxes made, and any number of 
unes can be obtained for them. Also a complete 
line of all other styles and sizes from 30 cts. to $1800. 
The in America. The most 
agerepene® wedding, anniversary, and holiday 
resent. No Musical Box can be Guaranteed 
wear ‘well without Gautschi’s Safety Tune ( ia 

and Check, Pat.in Switzerland and in the U. 
Gen. Agents Concert Organs. Send stamp for Rises. 


Old Music Boxes carefully Repaired and Improved. 


GAUTSCHI & SON 1 1030 CHESTNUT ST. 
TYPEWRITERS. 


Largest like establishment in the world. Frst-class 
Second-hand Instruments at half new prices. Un 
prejudiced advice given on all makes. Machines sold 
on monthly payments. Condition and title guaran- 
teed. Any instrument manufactured shi d, privilege 
to examine. pw A SPECIA LPY. r. Instruc- 
tion book and pomtas 3 x free. Wholesale prices to 
wll Two (20 pp. and 40 pp.) illustrated catalogues 
ree. 





ewriter: | 31 Broadway, New York. 
Hodes warters | 29% Wabash Av, Chicago. 





Barnes’ Foot and Power Machinery. 


for wood 
and metal work. 
Scroll Saws, Cir- 
cular Saws, etc. 
Specially adap- 
ted for use ip In- 
DUSTRIAL and 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 
Special prices to Educational In- 
stitutions. Catalogue afd price 
list free by mail. 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 
911 Ruby Street, Rock For, Iv. 









ee pubhshers of the SCHOOL JOURNAL 
would esteem it a favor if names of 

teachers who do not take it, and who 
would be likely to be interested, are sent 

them that they may send them specimen 
‘opies. 








satisfactory 


12 QTS. BARNES’ 
JET BLACK INK 


OR 


12 QTS. BARNES’ 
WRITING FLUID. 
Nickel Plated Ink- 
stand with Two 
Handsome Flint 
Glass Wells with 
covers,—all for 
$5.00, worth $12. 
















Mention Scoot 
JouRNAL. 


BARNES’ MFG. CO., 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The Best Ligevfex 


published,Only One Dol. 
lar a year, with member- 
shin in Readers’ Union 
Library Association, and 
300 page catalogue saving 
30 per cent on all books 
urchased. Sample cop- 
ten cents. Beaders’ 
Union Pub Co. 
LANSING, MICH. 


The Standard Manikin. 


There can be no more appropriate aid to school-roo 
study of physiology than the “Standard Manikin of 
the Human Body ” now being extensively used in pub 
lic and private schools in this country. To meet the 
demand for a first-class manikin at a low price, E. L. 
Kell & Co. published and are selling the Standard 
Manikins at aceaial rates through local agents all over 
the country. 

The special features of this Manikin are worthy of 
mention. It is one-half life size; mounted on double 
wideness of beavy binders’ Its novel folding 
arranngement enables it to be placed in a flat case 19x 
inches an:i also used on the table. All movable par 
have detachable brass binges. The maniktn is printed 
fn durable cloth and a handsome clotb- eeene manual 
is sent containiug full directions for teac 

The Standard Manikin contains nearl one bundred 
different views of different parts of t body. The 
mor rtant organs are shown in proper position and 

o= Pepensemee sizes. They are beautifully colored 

true to nature. Nearly all the important organs 
one separately dissected and the ae of alcobol and 
tobacco are shown and can ly be taught. The 
Manikin is durably and handsomely bound in strong 
book cloth and stamped in silver on the outside. 


The “Man Wonderful” Manikin, 


Price, $5.00. 
Has had a la sale. This is of course muchrtiaktét 
thad the St rd, but is great value for thea b 
price. 


*,.* First-class Agents Wanted. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO ,;cAicxes™ 


751 Broapwar, 
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VITALIZED PHOS PHITES. 


Druggists, or by mail ($1,) from 56 West 25th St.,.N. Y. 
Avoid Substitutes. 


cCROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


When loss of sleep makes you nervous, weak and irritable, strengthen both brain and nerves with Crospy’s 
Restores Vitality, prevents Brain Exhaustion, and 


Nervous Prostration. The exact formula is on the label. Endorsed by leading v 
Physicians, and the world’s best brain workers. Descriptive pamphlet free. [ex Oo 
o - 


None genuine without this signature printed on the label. =~ 











OSEPH PILLOTTS 


GOLD PARIS 
MEDAL. STEEL PENS. EXPOSITION 
1878. THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 604,351,170, 1889. 


AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
SOLD ev ALL DEALERS marovcsour mz WORLD. tome 








REMINGTON 
STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


UNEQUALED FOR 
Easy Manipulation, 
Rapidity. 


Simplicity, 
Durability, 





“*T have looked upon the work of a com- 
positor as the best practice possible in the 
art ot spelling, punctuation, capitalization, 
and formation of sentences. The necessity 
imposed upon the compositor to carefully 
construct woids and sentences, letter by 
letter, according to correet copy. ‘or in 
the case of pvor manuscript, to exercise his 
own knowledge of language) and after- 
wards correct bis own errors in the types 
trom the prooi-sheet, constitutes an ad- 
mirable drill, to be had only at the printers’ 


case. 

“Tn the typewriter we have an instrument 
at once convenient and availatie in the 
school-room, and nearly approaching the 
printers’ case in usefulness as an aid in 
what [ may call the constructive use of 
language,” 


MARSHALL P. HALL, 


Chairman of Schoo! Board, 
Manchester, N. H. 








®end for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


327 Broadway, New York. 


PADS, TABLETS, 


COFIPOSITION BOOKS, PRACTICE PAPER, and SCHOOL STATION- 
ERY at WHOLESALE PRICES. 


Address, KERR & POTTER, Dealers in School Supplies of all kinds, 
44 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 





Write or Call on Us. 





Send for Sample. 


Blackboard Cloth. = ee. 





AN ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 


IN ONE PIECE. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 
AND VIEWS 
FOR TEACHERS. 


If your Oil Lamp 
or Lime Light has 
given t-ouble, send 
for our Circular. 










No joints on outside to come apart. 
Fits any book from 32mo to 
8vo., without cutting. 
Send 4 cts, in stamps for sample. 
100, $1.50, me/. 





Price, per 


W. Beverley Harison, 
3 East 14th Street, N. Y. 


C. T. MILLIGAN, 728 Chestnut St., 


A onic 


dasfot’s id Phosphate 


A most excellent and agree. 
able tonic and appetizer. It 
nourishes and invigorates 
the tired brain and body, 
imparts renewed energy and 
vitality, and enlivens the 
functions. 


Dr. EpHraim BATEMAN, Cedar- 
ville, N. J., says: 

‘*T have used it for several years, nct 
only in my practice, but in my own indi- 
vidual case, and consider it under all cir- 
cumstances one of the best nerve tonics 
that we possess. For mental exhausticn 
or overwork it gives renewed strength and 
vigor to the entire system.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |, 


Beware of Substitutes 
and Imitations. 


CAUTION :— Be sure the word “‘Hors- 
ford’s”’ is on the label. All others 
are spurious. Never sold in bulk. 





Packer’s Tar Soap 


FOR THE 


Complexion. 


A Teacher writes:—‘‘ I am perfectly de- 
lighted with Packers Tar Soap. I have 
used less than two cakes and my skin has 
become so soft and fine already that I can 
well hope for a complete restoration of the 
fine complexion I thought lost. I find the 
soap most refreshing and delicious for the 
bath — It gives one such a sense of exquisite 


cleanliness after its use.” 


25 cents. All Druggists. 
(3 For sample 4} cake mention THE 


ScHOOL JOURNAL and send toc. in stamps to 





Maps, Charts, School Books and School 


Supplies of all Kinds. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Packer Mfg Co., 100 Fulton St, ¥. Y. 
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is that additionsare made to the usual 
course of study to meet the new de- 
mands of the public, so that they have 
an intolerable burden laid on them. 
Some man complains that his children 
can say nothing about coal, so the 
superintendent orders “ lessons on minerals,” etc.; but, 
mark, he cuts off nothing from the spelling or the reading. 
Another parent complains that a child supposed coffee 
was dug out of the ground, bringing great discredit (he 
claims) on the educational facilities of the country. 
The superintendent orders “lessons on fruits, seeds,” 
etc.; but, as before, insists that the teacher shall do just 
as much in arithmetic and geography. 
> 

It has been a source of a good deal of mirth to the 
old educationist that it was proposed that cooking be 
taught. And yet it is the testimony of competent 
judges that.more than one half of the bread baked in 
the country homes is not good bread, to put it mildly. 
The waste in bad cooking is something quite enormous, 
to say nothing of the indigestion and consequent doc- 
tors’ bills. The cost of teaching cooking couid be got 
out of the waste. A lady teacher, in a beautiful town in 
New York, declares that she is a convert, having found 
by visiting families that “but seven families out of 
thirty-two have decent bread. They make excuses about 
the yeast, the stove, or the flour, but really they don’t 
know,how to make bread.” 

ea) 

Some of the most important objects at which the 
teachers in their collective capacity should aim are these : 
(1) that licenses to teach should be issued by a central 
and competent authority ; (2) that the lower grades of 
licenses should be held for limited periods, for example, 
the 3rd grade for one year, the 2nd grade for two 
years, the rst grade for three years, possibly five ; (3) 
that the professional class of teachers (holders of state 
certificates, normal school diplomas, etc.), should con- 
stitute a body that should be invested with some power 
in each county and in the state; (4) that this class 
should have recognition in each state. 

> 

It may seem to be a remarkable thing that teachers 
should be debating at this late day as to the right or 
best methods of teaching Greek ; for it would seem that 
such a way would have been found out during the 2,000 
years the world has been trying to learn Greek. Prof. 
Edward A. Freeman is a firm believer in the need of 
studying Greek, but he does not think it is taught as it 
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should be. He has a good many supporters, among 
them Mr. Wright Henderson, a university examiner, 
who declares that Greek is taught as it was a hundred 
years ago. Prof. Freeman believes that the fruits of the 
study of philology should appear in the teaching of 
Greek. And there are those who would have Greek as 
well as German appear in Roman type, on the plea that 
each could be learned in half the time now given and 
cause no destruction of the eye-sight. 


> 

The teachers in the large cities need the co-operation 
of the boards of education in the maintenance of good 
order. There is a tendency to lawlessness that needs 
systematic plans to overcome. We think that a hand- 
some medal with the date and name should be given to 
any pupil who has maintained a fair standing in these 
things: (1) self-government or self control ; (2) indus- 
try ; (3) kindness—interest in the welfare of others ; 
(4) helpfulness in sustaining the school. Let the medal 
be called the “G. I. K. H. medal” and let it be called 
for by employers. Some well devised, systematic plan 
is needed. A day should be set apart for distributing 
these rewards; all could reach them, even those of a low 
grade of talents. 

a) 

The English are not wholly pleased with the new copy- 
right law, because it requires that books by foreign 
authors to be copyrighted in this country shall be printed 
from types set in this country; for English publishers 
will not be at the expense of having the book set up 
twice, once here and once in England, but will use the 
American plates for the English market. The books 
set up here will be printed with the American spelling, 
which Englishmen regard as something horrid ; for ex- 
ample, ¢hcatre will be spelled ¢heater. 

> 


The influence of the saloon on the school is well 
known to be detrimental; in fact, the teacher well knows 
that when a boy begins to attend the saloon regularly 
he is doomed, morally and intellectually. Hence, a ques- 
tion that will be discussed is this: whether the state can 
raise money for the schools and see the influence of that 
money checkmated by the saloon. At all events, it is 
already determined that the saloon must not be too near 
the school; just how near is fixed by law. How many 
more foes will be discovered to the progress of the com- 
mon schools ? . 
> 

The truly great work that has been done by Prof, B. G. 
Northrop (formerly state supterintendent of schools in 
Conn.) in stimulating village inprovements, shows what 
can be done by a man who has an object which is in the 
line of man’s progress. This object is an educational 
Mr. Northrop has done much for school-house 
Let the teach- 


one. 
grounds, but more remains to be done. 


ers second these efforts ; let them determine that the 
schoolhouse and its surroundings shall be most attractive. 
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At the last election in Cook Co., Ill, a county b rd 
of education was chosen in which there appears an ele- 
ment of hostility to Col. Parker. The normal school of 
which he is principal is under the charge of this board. 
It will be remembered, one of the new members, a Mr. 
Thornton, visited the practice school, which is one of the 
public schools of Chicago, and declared it was behind 
the other schools, and so reported to the county board. 

Now it is quite probable that if that school is meas- 
ured by the standard some have in their minds of what 
a child should know, it may be found wanting. Col. 
Parker was perfectly willing his work should be inspected 
and proposed to the board that suitable men should be 
selected for the purpose. Who have been named as 
educational experts, we do not know. Com. W. T. 
Harris, Pres. McAlister, Dr. Thos. Hunter, Prof. Calkins, 
Supts. Seaver and Balliet, Supt. Day, the principals of the 
Massachusetts and New York normal schools, Dr. Butler, 
Jerome Allen, are a few of the number in this country who 
justly deserve the title of educational experts. 

That the pupils have faithful, skilful, and hard- 
working teachers is conceded. ‘The question simply is: 
Is the plan on which they work a scientific one? It will 
not do for Mr. Thornton to say that the children cannot 
spell this word, or that word, or do this “sum” or that 
one. Views have changed a good deal since Mr. Thorn- 
ton was a boy. It is claimed that the mode of teaching 
and the subject matter in the practice department are in 
accordance with the very best light of the century. Col. 
Parker is no man to hide his work. It has been his effort 
to get at the truth in education; if it can be shown to 
him that he is not on the right track he will be more glad 
than any one else. But he has spent too many years 
pondering over the matter to have come to any narrow 
conclusions. He may be set down as able to handle the 
educational questions that now confront him. 


> 


The publishers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL at the earnest 
solicitation of many lady teachers issued TREASURE- 
Trove. It became quite popular because it aimed at 
helping forward the boys and the girls at school. It 
was originally fifty cents a year ; then it was doubled in 
size and doubled in price. With the beginning of 1892 
it is to return to its former rate of fifty cents and be 
halved in size. The main object of this is to put it with- 
in reach of a good many more boys and girls. : 

During the past two years TREASURE-TROVE has taken 
up writing, cr authorship, offering prizes for best writ- 
ings, and publishing the best. This is a field no other 
paper occupies, and it will be enlarged during 1892. 

Three very prominent young men in the newspaper 
world first had their writings appear in TREASURE- 
Trove. They think the suggestions they obtained from 
that paper were worth gold to them. 

The publishers ask every teacher to send for a copy of 
‘TREASURE-TROVE and let their pupils see it. It is 
firmly believed it will stimulate composition writing in 
a remarkable degree. 


> 


There is a business side to THE JouURNAL—the collec- 
tion of subscriptions. It is too common thata subscriber 
gets a bill for a subscription and lays it aside; another 
comes and it is treated in the same manner! Good 
friends, pay your bills promptly. Let it be truly said, 
“We never lose anything by teachers.” 


December 19, 1891 


The Problem of Discipline. 


“How shall I discipline my school?” This is a far 
greater problem to the young, inexperienced teacher, 
than it ever can be in after years if that teacher is a 
successful one. Why? Because a successful teacher has 
aroused in the pupils the necessary ambition and love of 
investigation, that makes the school-room a pleasant 
spot to werk in, instead of a place in which simply to 
“keep order.” 

“ How did you get along in your school last year?” 
asked a veteran teacher of a young normal graduate at 
the close of the first year’s work. “O! very well! they 
said I had excellent order!” The heart of the good old 
teacher, who had learned all the milestone readings in 
the long pathway of his pedagogical experience, was 
heavy with apprehension for the future of the complacent 
young lady who could gauge her first year’s results by 
any such mechanical standard as that. He knew just 
what that meant. That trained teacher versed in all the 
lore of “ principles ” and theories, had yet not been able 
in the entire year, so to absorb herself and her pupils in 
the legitimate school-room work of development and 
instruction that the “order” of the room had settled 
itself. 

That one body cannot occupy two places at the same 
time, is an axiom that can apply equally well to men- 
tal conditions as to physical. The mental energies 
of a pupil cannot be fully enlisted in the direction of 
thought and study, and be planning mischief at the same 
time. Crowd out the bad by filling in the good, may not be 
an elegantly phrased piece of advice to give to a teacher 
who wants to know “how to keep order,” but it is the 
secret of the whole matter. If a teacher should enter 
the room with a thrilling description of something she 
had read or seen, there would not be any trouble about 
“keeping order” while she was telling it. 

But, can a teacher make her school work interesting 
enough to secure good discipline by that alone? Yes. It 
has not entered into the heart of the average teacher to 
conceive how absorbing or interesting his or her work 
may be made to children. Marvels of nature and science 
on every hand, in the hands of enthusiastic and competent 
teachers, could be presented to children in a way to 
“crowd out” every temptation. and to give thought to 
something outside the subject. The common, everyday 
“branches,” usually considered as dull, are capable of 
such illumination by a skilful teacher that the children 
will be wrapped in the brightness of it, and see no allure- 
ment in anything else. 

“ But I am not that kind of a teacher,” comes in reply. 
“TI cannot make all my children earnest and attentive, 
no matter how hard I try.” “Ay, there’s the rub.” 
What, then can be done? 

An orderly school-room is an imperative necessity. lf a 
teacher is not capable of “holding” a school by per- 
sonal influence, skill in teaching, and a purpose so earn- 
est and strong that it dominates every other school- 
room influence, then, visible law-making with its inevit- 
able penalties must be resorted to if such a teacher per- 
sists in remaining in the school-room: It is not too 
much to say that the nature of the penalties for disobedi- 
ence resorted to by a teacher, is a pretty safe criterion 
of the quality of the judgment, heart, and purpose of 
that teacher. 

The course followed by the renowned teacher, Dr. 
Thomas Arnold of Rugby, England, is worth the consid- 
eration of every teacher. 

When Dr. Arnold entered that large public school it 
was in a chaotic condition as to discipline. Boys’ schools 
in England were accustomed to severity, and this school 
was no exception. The walls of the school-rooms in 
this venerable pile of buildings, were frescoed with 
printed rules and regulations. “Thou shalt not” was 
on every hand. Dr. Arnold was very young for such a 
position, slight in build, and wholly unlike the typical 
“ Head Master” of such a school. But on first looking 
about him, he requested at once that all these stringent 
“Rules” be removed from the walls. He then called 
the boys together and said to them, in a voice thrilling 
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with earnest sympathy, “I have but one rule for you all, 
Be manly.” In the years that followed, no other rule 
was ever given them. AManiiness was the guide, the test 
of every act. The school was transformed, and the fame 
of Dr. Arnold as an educator resulted in a call for his 
services at one of the great universities of England. He 
accepted, and the school, overwhelmed with sorrow, was 
called together for his parting address. He rose before 
them, stretched out his arms as if to gather them to his 
heart, but said only these words: “ Boys, de manly ;” 
and fell back overcome with emotion. 

Through all the years of the future, that single rule 
of Dr. Arnold will continue to stand out as the con- 
densed utterance of all wisdom in school discipline. 


» 


Contrast These Two. 


A group of normal school teachers were talking to- 
gether of the class that had just entered ; it was agreed 
that quite a number promised to be successful. A 
teacher of long experience was appealed to for his judg- 
ment as tothe one most likely to succeed ; and when it 
was given it was remarked by another: “ He is almost 
always correct.” This led to a statement concerning 
two young men who had graduated a great many years 
before, that possessed so much interest that it was noted 
down: 

“In the entering class of 186- there were two young 
men who led the class. A was the more attractive ; both 
were from the country, and had equal advantages. Ina 
few days it appeared to me that B was the superior. ‘The 
difference, it seemed to me, was in the use he made of 
what he learned, A learned a definition or fact and 
turned it out again; B learned it and employed his 
mind on it. Perhaps “self-thinking” partly describes 
the operation I allude to. 

When they entered the Practice School, A was more 
handy and genial, but the “critic” told me that he wasa 
lesson-hearer and not a teacher as yet. In the discussion 
of principles, B showed superiority. He had thought 
of teaching as of chemistry or botany, evidently. 

When they gratluated each had good places, but A 
had the best one—that is, the best salary. I watched 
their course with interest. B began by making his two 
assistants intoa Teachers’ Association, and having public 
monthly meetings; other teachers joined them, and 
there was considerable activity displayed in the sur- 
rounding villages—all arising from what was being done 
in this school of three teachers. B was a helper in the 
institute ; in fact, he was becoming an educator, having 
clear views and knowing where he stood. I was not 
surprised that after two years he went into a wider field 
of usefulness ; from that he has moved steadily along, 
and is now, as you know, at “ed 

This led to more discussion, and it was agreed that a 
teacher must have the power to use knowledge for educa- 
tive purposes, and that the successful graduates had all 
been distinguished by possessing this power. As one 
remarked, “Somehow there must be a comprehension of 
the psychological processes, and although we may not 
aid our graduates all we might in this, yet they will not 
make a success if they do not get hold of them.” 

It was plain to one who listened, that graduates of 
normal school divide into two classes, those who make 
the hearing of lessons the main thing, and those who use 
the lesson as a means of educating. Judging from 
this conversation the latter were the successful, rising 
ones. Let this fact be well noted—it is worth reading 
over again and again. 

These two young men above described, then, are types 
of two large classes in the school-rooms. Both have 
equal scholarship, we will suppose ; but one looks at the 
pupil as a being that is to acquire knowledge ; the other 
as one who has powers to be trained, knowing that these 
trained powers will demand knowledge on which to em- 
ploy themselves. The distinction is an immense one ; 








it separates into two classes those who have studied 
side by side at the normal school for two or three years ; 
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and, as we go along further we find the rising, the ad- 
vancing, men come almost wholly from one division. 

Many a young man has made what he deems to be 
a good preparation for teaching. This is in general 
his stock in trade. He knows arithmetic, grammar, 
geography, (some) history, geometry, algebra, phys- 
ics (out of the book usually), chemistry, etc. He is 
getting a moderate salary ; he hears of some classmate 
who possibly has made twice as much in real estate and 
he is dissatisfied ; he wants to rise. What shall he do? 
To which of these two classes does he belong? If when 
he is asked what constitutes him a “eacher, he goes over 
the list as above specified he does not belong to 
what may be the rising class, unless he can get a boost 
from a politician. The demand is for those who under- 
stand education. “The woods are full of other Sort,” it 
has been remarked. 

It may cost effort, but it will be worth all it costs, for 
any teacher who wishes to go upward, to pull himself 
out by a sudden jerk if necessary from being a reciting 
post, and planting himself on the solid ground the teacher 
in all ages had occupied. He must do more; he must form 
an educational church in his community—that is, an asso- 
ciation to study education. Let him gather kindred 
spirits and pursue this needful work. It is as necessary 
there should be churches for education as for religion. 


* 


Water in Relation to Health. 


By Geo. G. Grorr, M. D., President of the 
vania State Board of Health. 


(Sov many cases of typhoid fever occur in the country that many states have ap- 
pointed boards of health. I: has been found that water brings into the body 
many of the severe diseases, such as typhoid fever. Hence the need of instruc- 
tion regarding drinking water. The ordinary well is often a mere hole in the 
ground filled with surface water; often the well is contaminated from cess- 
pools, This article will call attention to a needed subject of thought.—Eps.) 


Drinking Water should be Pure —About 70 per cent. of 
the human body consists of water, which is, however, 
being constantly lost through evaporation from the skin 
and the lungs, as well as by the action of the kidneys 
and the mucous membrane of the alimentary canal. 
Through the avenues named, in a healthy person, no less 
than four pounds of water are daily lost to the body, and it 
is because of this loss that there is a constant need of 
drinking water. A man may live many days without eat- 
ing, but he can live but few days without water, and this 
is because water is, next to air, the most important of all 
Sood substances. It is not customary to look upon water 
as a food, but such it reallyis. A very few minutes after 
a glass of water has been swallowed, it has entered the 
blood, and from the blood it passes to the tissues and be- 
comes a part of them, acting in every sense as a true 
food. Hence, we perceive the importance: of having 
water pure, it being just as important as it is to have 
pure food or pure air. 

Not only is water a food, but in the blood it acts as 
the general carrier of the body. It is very essential to a 
high order of health that the blood be supplied with an 
abundance of pure water, in order that this work of 
common carrier of the body may be properly performed. 
Otherwise, we have imperfect nutrition, and a disor- 
dered state resulting from the retention of effete matter 
in- the body. 

Qualities of a good Water Supply. Good drinking water 
should be colorless, aerated, without odor or taste. It 
should be “ soft,” that is, not have more than 3 or4 
grains of lime and magnesium to the gallon. It should 
have very little organic matter, no ammonia or nitrous 
acid, no lead, and very small portions, if any of nitrates, 
chlorides, and sulphates. Such typical waters are to be 
found in mountainous regions, away from human habita- 
tions, and it is this which makes the water from moun- 
tain springs and streams so delicious. As a country 
fills up with human beings, pure water becomes scarcer 
and scarcer. 

Water conveyed in lead pipes is always liable to be- 
come contaminated by dissolving a portion of the lead. 
Such water is poisonous and should always be avoided 
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by letting all the water in the pipes run off before any 
is collected for use. 

It is probable, that most of the parasites which inhab- 
it the human alimentary canal, gain admission to the 
system through the drinking water. Hence, on this ac- 
count too much care cannot be exercised to prevent 
children from using contaminated waters. 

Sources of Water Supply.—We have, first, rain water. 
T his is the purest of all natural waters, and yet it is much 
purer when collected in the country, than in the city, and 
in winter than in summer. This is because rain washes 
the impurities from the atmosphere, and the air over a 
city is much more impure than over the country. Many 
eastern cities, as Constantinople, Venice, Gibraltar, 
Malta, and in the United States, New Orleans, are sup- 
plied with rain water. Although this water comes from 
the air pure, when collected in cisterns, it is very liable 
to become contaminated there. From researches made 
in this country, cistern waters have generally been con- 
demned. 

In country places, wells are generally resorted to, as 
the source of water supply. Yet, by sanitarians, well 
water is a/ways regarded with suspicion. Shallow wells 
are fed by the rain water which falls upon the surface 
of the earth, and in practice, this water dissolves, or 
otherwise gathers up and carries the organic matter 
which accumulates about human habitations, and which 
is very deleterious to human health. Of ten well waters 
recently examined in a Pennsylvania town of 20,000 
inhabitants, eight were condemned as entirely unfit to 
use, while in a city of 40,000 inhabitants it was found 
that there were not half as many cases of typhoid fever 
(a disease due to impure drinking water), as in an adja- 
cent farming district of the same population, where the 
water supply was from wells. Well water is most dan- 
gerous in the late summer and autumn, when the waters 
are low, and the filth consequently concentrated. 
Spring waters, like those from wells in long settled 
communities, tend to become impure. Waters from 
melted ice may also be impure, as, in freezing, not all 
filth is expelled. Hence ice should be collected from 
pure sources. 

The purest waters are collected from large lakes, at a 
distance from any source of contamination. Next to 
lake waters in purity are those from rivers. Most cities 
and towns are practically confined to the use of river 
waters. 

The Purification of Water.—The most dangerous sub- 
stances which contaminate water are not to be detected 
by the naked eye. Hence, only a chemical analysis can 
determine the purity of a water supply. It is well here 
to call attention to the fact that too much reliance is 
generally placed in filters. 

For practical purposes, water may always be purified, 
by boiling. ‘Wherever it is necessary to use suspected 
waters it would be well to confine oneself to weak tea or 
coffee, the water in which has been thoroughly boiled. 

It may also be well to remember, that the addition of 
a few grains of common alum to a gallon of water, will 
cause the precipitation of clay and earthy matters in 
muddy water. 


» 


Having just returned from attending the Massachu- 
setts Educational Association (which in many senses 
was a most worthy affair), I am prepared to give words 
of serious advice to those who are to be in control of 
the many associations that will meet in the present 
month. If the association is for the purpose of letting 
off educational steam, then the more there is done of 
that the better. If it is for promoting real educational 
progress, then something quite different must be done. 
It is worth while to listen to the talk of the people of the 
town where the meeting is held—we mean when they 
give their honest opinions ; it is also worth while to ask 
teachers who have attended meetings for ten years to 
give their opinions—where two or three get together, 
there are opinions delivered that do not appear in print. 
They usually end up: “Well, I suppose we have got to 
have them.” A. M. K. 
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Education— Instruction. 


By Ropert M. Smiru, Prin. Model School, Lachine 
Locks, Ont. 


t. To learn signifies to acquire knowledge and aptness ; 
to educate signifies to develop all the energies of the 
mind after a perfect model. 

2. Simple instruction is an external appropriation, 
education is an internal growth. 

3. Instruction is a means of education, and the matter 
of instruction is the nourishment of the mind, but the 
acquisition of matter ought never to be the end of in- 
struction. 

4. Toteach and to learn only form education when 
the ideas taught are presented in a lively and proper 
form. 

5. Instruction is educative, when it enlightens the 
mind according to a methodical plan; for it enriches the 
intellect by some true ideas, it rekindles the heart and 
sanctifies the will. 

6. An educative instruction passes through the follow- 
ing stages : preparation, appropriation, the working out 
of a thing, co-ordination, and lastly the assimilation of 
the matter. 

7. Preparation ought to call forth in the pupil appli- 
cation, appropriation should awaken the interest, the 
working out of a thing ought to pursue a well-defined 
end, and assimilation should transform the ideas in such 
a manner that they may become an integral part of the 
being and that they may have full action on the will. 

8. Interest is aroused by a choice of appropriate 
matter, and by a well-arranged recapitulation. 

g. The matter ought to be selected according to the 
requirements of life and should conf@gm to psycholo- 
gical principles. It ought not to seem arbitrary to the 
pupil, but should appear as the necessary and desirable 
continuation of what he already knows. 

to. The connection of subjects ought to follow the 
natural course of life and the needs of development of 
the pupil rather than a system or rules. 


11. The method ought to try and put itself in touch 
with the mind, by using language adapted to the capa- 
city of the pupil. It is not the applications, but it is 
their appropriation which helps and advances the pupil. 

12. We attain the desired end by the methodical and 
concentric order of the branches of study, by the group- 
ing of matters according to their agreement. Each 
branch will help the others to form a more living and 
clearer whole ; the branches become more deeply rooted 
by affording a mutual help. 

13. Each simple idea ought to be allied with a group 
of ideas and should complete them. 

14. Every new step in instruction ought to be pre- 
ceded by a retrospective preparatory examination, so 
that the pupils may never lose sight of the co-ordination 
of knowledge. 

15. When the impressions are durable, deep, and use- 
ful, the subjects have been well chosen, very appropriate, 
and well-expounded. 

16. By repetitions, given according to a methodical 
and well-ordered plan, the subjects fix themselves in the 
memory and in the intelligence in a durable manner. 
Each acquisition of knowledge ought to bring with it 
the joy of possessing it. 

17. By constantly laying stress upon the intimate 
relation which exists between the branches of study and 
the requirements of life, these different branches, instead 
of appearing artificial, will appear to be an integral part 
of our life. ‘ 

18. By the necessity of thinking, of reasoning, of exer- 
cising himself, study identifies itself with his being ; he 
has in him an agency which exerts itself during his 
whole life. Study matures personal activity as good 
discipline forms education. 

19. Thus in its workings the matter of instruction is 
truly educative ; that is to say, it forms the being and 
guides it in life. 
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The School Room. 


DECEMBER 19.—NUMBER AND PEOPLE. 
DecemMBER 26.—DoinG anv ETuics. 
ANUARY 2.—LANGUAGE AND THINGS, 
ANUARY 9.—EARTH AND SELF. 


« 


Lessons in the Metric System. II. 
By A. B. GUILFORD, Jersey City, N. J. 


THE DECIMETER.—a, Divide the meter into two equal parts. 
(All division lines on the sticks should be made with distinctness, 
and preferabiy with ink.) 

6, Build new measure from cardboard or stiff paper exactly as 
long as the oblong, given in Fig. 1. 








Fig. 1. 


c. Beginning at the center of the meter stick, lay off lengths of 
the a measure on the meter to right and left of the center 
mark. 

@. Find the number of new measures contained in the meter. 
Find the part of the meter that the new measure is. 

e. Give the name, decémeter, to this part of the meter. Let the 
— know that decz is from the word decimus, meaning one- 
tenth. 

/. Express meters in decimeters, and decimeters in meters, or 
decimals of a meter, by the removal of the decimal point to the 
right or left, until pupils can readily think any number of one in 
sign of the other. 

g. Give the sign for the decimeter (dm.) and its position re- 
garding the number that it names. 

h, Direct each pupil of the class to measure, make, and bring 
to you something that has a decimeter, for at least one of its 
dimensions. 

[HE CENTIMETER.—a. Divide accurately the decimeter into 
ten equal parts, as in Fig. 2. 


| 
Fig. 2.—DECIMETER. 

6, Find the number of these parts in the decimeter, also the 
number of these parts in the meter. 

c. Find the part of the decimeter (,';) represented by one of 
these parts, also the part of the meter (,}5) represented by one of 
these parts. 

_4. Give the name centimeter to one of these tenths of a dm. 
State that cent7 comes from cen¢um, meaning one hundred. Have 
the pupils give the reason for using this name for this measure. 

_ €. Give the sign for the centimeter (cm) and its position regard- 
ing the number that it names. 

/. Express meters and decimeters in centimeters, and centi- 
meters in decimeters and meters, until pupils can rapidly perform 
reductions mentafly. 

g. For Home-work : 

Construct a square 1 dm. on a side. 

Construct a square I cm. on a side. 

Compare these areas. 

Find the name of the coin that is 2 ems. in width. 
Construct a square inch. Paste a square cm. in each cor- 
ner of the same. 
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Fig. 3.—CENTIMETER, 


THE MILLIMETER.—a. Divide the centimeter into ten equal 
parts. 

6. Find the number of these parts in the centimeter (Fig. 3.), and 
in the meter, 

c. Find the part of the centimeter, the decimeter, and the meter 
represented by one of these parts. 

d. Give the name millimeter to one of the tenths of a centi- 
meter. Let the pupils know that m//z is an abbreviation from 
the word mzl/éemes meaning thousandth. Have pupils show rea- 
son for the use of this name to designate this measure. 

e. Give the sign for the millimeter (mm.) and its position re- 
garding the number that it names. 

f. Give much drill in the reduction mentally of meters, deci- 
meters, and centimeters to millimeters, and in the reduction to 
higher terms of millimeters. 

&. For Home-work : , 

_ 1, Construct a square decimeter. Lay off two opposite 
sides in centimeters, and other opposite sides in millimeters. 
What coin is 31mm. in width ? 

Compare 1mm, and js; of an inch. 





2. 
* 
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4. Compare 1dm. and 3} inches. 
5. Compare icm. and }¥ of an inch. 
TEST WORK 
1. Read as meters: 
a. 3421mm., 987,632mm., 761,234mm., 876 cm., 234,987 dm. 
6, 29mm., 34cm., 23dm., 4356mm., .54dm., .987mm. 
2. Read as millimeters : 
@. 345m., 543.2m., 65,489m., 78.567m., 45.6dm. 
6. 100m., 1,000dm., 10,000cm., .Im, .o1dm., .oo1cm. 
3. Change to meters and add: 
a. 4356mm., 34.5dm., 987,612mm., 876.43cm., and .o89mm. 
4. 345,123mm., 765.987cm., 6398.234dm., and .00234m. 
__ 4. How many leaves are there in a book that is 2.1cm. thick 
if each leaf is .o5mm. in thickness ? 
5. What is the distance round a sq. meter in millimeters ? 
In centimeters ? 
6. The topof amonument is 143.9m., and the base 67.19m., 
above the level of the sea; the steps which lead from the base to 


- top of the monument are 19cm. high. How many steps are 
there : 


IN REVIEW. 


7.. The expense of building a railroad is $25 per meter. 
What is the cost of the road if its length is 56,798m. stm? 
8. What is the value of 80 yards of ribbon at 15 cents 
per dm. ? 


9. How many yards of cloth can be bought for $98 if 1m. 
cost $.10? 
10. Small blocks 1cm. on a side were laid round the sides of 


aroom that was 1cm. long and 98dm. wide. How many blocks in 
the line ? 


r 
A Study of the History of a State. II. 


By Dr. A. E. MALTBY, Slippery Rock, Pa. 


In our last article the haste of preparation made us say “ Harris- 
burg decomes the capital in 1785,”’ instead of “ Harrisburg, the 
capital, was founded in 1785." The city did not become the 
capital until 1812. A friend in the eastern part of the state 
thinks that Boone was born in Berks county instead of Bucks 
county. Three authorities which we have consulted give Bucks 
county as his birthplace. The counties are near each other, and 
after all, the important fact is only ‘hat he was born in the east- 
ern part of the state, Gen, Wayne was born “in Chester 
county.” Teachers of history must not “strain at a gnat and 
swallow a camel,” at least in the matter of dates. We have 
authority for all which we have given, and although all authori- 
ties do not agree,—and our plates would not allow of the day and 
month,—still we would not have the MOTIVE of the work lost in 
any quibbles as to dates. Some may even dispute the treaty of 
peace, or the purchase of lands by Penn; still a monument in 
Philadelphia marks the spot, called by the Indians, Shackamaxon, 
where, under a spreading elm, the formal treaty is said to have 
been made. In the studio of an artist may be seen many broadly 
executed sketches called “ studies,” and we had these in mind 
when we named our sketch from a teacher's class-room, “ A 
Study of the History of a State.” We have sought for main im- 
pressions, and do not claim that there may not be a dash of mis- 
placed color in the picture. 

After all is said, the “new education,” in the teaching of the 
subject, has passed beyond the mere microscopic accuracy of 
chronological tables, and would grasp something of the philosophy 
of history. 

An old German proverb says, “ What goes into the mind 
through the eyes never comes out again.” It is to such associa- 
tions of the concrete in teaching that the old Moravian school- 
master, Comenius, appealed when he gave to the world his “ Orbis 
Pictus.” 

In our study of the state of Pennsylvania we shall be some- 
what arbitrary in our separation of the events into time-periods, 
although we have taken up four periods which were best suited to 
our own class-work. We would not in any way limit the series 
of maps to the four here given, and could wish these to be taken 
rather as suggestions than as models. Let us say, then, that the 
third period shall extend from the close of the eighteenth century 
to the breaking out of the Civil war (1800-'61). (Plate III.) 

In the eastern section we find the United States bank with its 
first charter extending from 1791 to 1811; then the reorganized 
bank from 1827 to 1836. 

Passing now to the western river, we find Aaron Burr (1806), 
expecting to draw recruits from the upper Allegheny to aid him 
in his ambitious designs to seize the Spanish possessions in 
Mexico, and establish himself in power as Cortez had done be- 
fore him. 

The northwestern part of the state is overshadowed by the 
name of Perry. At Eriea fleet was built from the trees of the vir- 
gin forest ; and, moving down to the western end of the lake, the 
young commander, who had never seen a naval battle, ained his 
famous victory over one of Nelson’s veterans. “ We have met 
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the enemy and they are ours,” rings through the section of the 
state, as,on September 10, the children in our country schools 
still celebrate the victory. We do not know what wise instructor 
started such concrete teaching, but it certainly must have its influ- 
ence upon the youthful minds. What need to go to classic Greece 
to seek out spots sacred to liberty! We have them here. Points 
in the orbit of that strange offshoot of Puritan stock, “Old 
Osawatomie,” are found in Beaver and Crawford counties. At 
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With Stanton at Pittsburg, Thomas at Carlisle, and Thaddeus 
Stevens to lead the way toward the nation’s capitol, the Civil 
war comes fairly into view. (Plate IV.) 

But reverent hands must lift the curtain here. The graves at 
Gettysburg mark well the field on which the armies of twenty- 
eight states fought to decide the question of mankind's right to 
freedom. 

The noble sons of Pennsylvan‘a, Meade, Hancock, Reynolds, 





Darlington academy the youth learned lessons in freedom and 
truth. Our grand old commonwealth may well be proud that her 
soil has been trodden by the feet of him of whom Victor Hugo 
could write the fitting tribute, “ For Christ, like Christ.” And 
Wendell Phillips could say, “ Well, men say he failed. Soldiers 
call Bunker Hill a defeat, but liberty dates from it, though War- 
ren lay dead on the field. Actually, a man had been found ready 
to die for an idea, God be thanked for old John Brown.” 

But we must not dwell too long here. The region of the Sus- 
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Zook, and hosts of others gained an undying fame ; but Lincoln, 
the type of the true American, overshadows all the place. We 
hear his words as the battle-field becomes the resting place of 
heroes :— 

“ We cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrete, we cannot hallow, 
this ground. The brave men, living and dead, who struggled 
here, have consecrated it far above our power to add or detract. 
The world will little note, nor long remember, what we say here, 
but it can never forget what they did here. It is rather for us 


(Plate IV.) 


quehanna must claim.a share of our attention. The public school 
law, originated in 1834, was championed by Thaddeus Stevens. 
At Towanda, in 1846, lived David Wilmot the author of the 
famous “ Proviso,” of which Horace Mann said, “ I would pass 
it, rebellion or not.” Lancaster was the home, as it is the burial- 
place of President Buchanan (1857-’61). At Carlisle, in 1861, 
that pure and noble patriot, Gen. Thomas, offered his services to 
his country rather than to his state ; although he might have fol- 
lowed the example set by his fellow-Virginian, Gen. Robt. E. Lee. 


that we highly resolve that the nation shall, under God, have a 
new birth of freedom ; and that government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people shall not perish from the earth.” 

In Philadelphia, in 1876, the Centennial brings together the 
North and the South to celebrate in peace the nation’s birthday. 
The name of Grant is here associated, and also that of the na- 
tion’s guest, Dom Pedro. 

As we write we learn that this exiled emperor of Brazil has just 
died. His lart conscious words being an expression of his deep 
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affection for his country, and his regret that he could not get back 
there to die. His death will probably put an end to all attempts 
to revive the Brazilian empire. 

At Pottsville and at Mauch Chunk, in 1877, the “Mollie 
Maguires ” expiated their crimes in a section associated with the 
massacres by Tories and Indians. The same year saw the ter- 
rible railroad riots at Pittsburg, during which the city was com- 
pletely in the power of the rioters, who defied the sheriff, and 
boasted that no body of troops could subdue them. 

In the year 1889, the valley of the Conemaugh was swept by 
the great flood. In this great disaster nearly the whole of the 
city of Johnstown was destroyed, and thousands lost their 
lives. 

Not the least among the names upon the Roll of Honor of 
this great state is that of James G. Blaine. The noted states- 
man was born in Washington county in 1830. He has long 
represented Maine in the’ councils of the nation. 


¥ 


Fractions Illustrated. 


By C. H. GLEASON, Principal Summer Avenue School, 
Newark, N. J. 
(I have found the following simple devices of great benefit in my work with 
young children, in fractions. The following problems can easily be managed by 


pupils in the fifth year of school after they have drawn the diagrams from my 
dictation.) 


i 


James, David, Henry and Edward have together $690. James 
has } more money than David, Henry has } more than James, 
and Edward has + less than Henry. How much money has each ? 

Let the first line represent David's money because it is the first 
with which a comparison is made. 

Into how many parts is it divided? Why? What is the name 
of the parts? How many parts has James? Henry? Edward? 
How many parts have they altogether? What is the value of 
each part or}? How much money has David? Each of the 
others ? 
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Mr. Gay can lay a floor 25 by 30 feet in 4days. Mr. Howe 
can lay it in 3 days; how long will it take them both working to- 
gether ? 

Draw an oblong representing the floor, divide it vertically, and 
show what part of the floor Mr. Gay can lay in one day. What 
part of it can he lay in a day ? 

Divide it horizontally and show what part of the floor Mr. 
Howe can lay ina day. What part of it can he lay ina day? 
Having found what each man can lay in a day, how do you find 
what both can lay ? 

Write the letter G in the diagram on as many parts as Mr. Gay 
can laf in a day, and the letter H on as many parts as Mr. Howe 
can lay ina day. What is the name of moe | part? How many 
parts or twelfths can they both lay in one day? How long will it 
take them both to lay the floor? Answer. ', )}}( 14 days. 
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Ina school there are 485 pupils. Inthe second grade there are 
40° more than in the first grade, 25 more in the third grade than in 
the second, and 15 more in the fourth grade than in the third. 
How many pupils in each grade ? 

What do the lines and the number of pupils given represent to- 
gether? If you subtract the number of pupils given from the 
whole number in school, what will represent the remainder ? 
How —— pupils are represented by the first line or in the first 


oa! ow many are in the second grade? third grade? fourth 
ade ? 
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Ist Represents number pupils in 1st grade. 
2d +40 - ” a Se ae 
3d ~+ 40425 “ . * teu” 
4th +404254+15 " - w+ oe 

IV. 


H. B. Steadman owned } of a steamer ; he sold % of his share 
for $1 50,000 ; what is the value of the steamer at that rate ? 
What is the value of }? The value of the steamer ? 


ij! | 4 | f=-Secamer. 


it d| St = $=Steadman's share. 


| | | =j=Part of the steamer sold. 
What is the value of }? The value of the steamer ? 
Vv. 
A pole lies across a stream 15 feet wide, } of the pole is on the 


left bank and 14 times as much is on the right bank. How long 
is the pole ? ' 








How many fourths long is the pole ? How many eighths long ? 
What part of the pole is on the left bank ? What part of the pole 
lies across the stream? What is the length of } of the pole ? 
The pole ? 


Cook Co. (Ill.) Normal School, 


By ELLEN R. JACKMAN. 
STUDIES IN HISTORY.—THE ESKIMO. 


(In all work in history with young children the object is to deal as far as pos 
sible with the concrete. Building upon the ideas which they already possess, 
gained largely in their own home and neighborhood, by the presentation of con- 
crete forms, by various modes of illustration,a well arranged and definite idea of 
the whole may be gained.) 

The study of the Eskimo may be considered the beginning of 
the study of history, as most of the preceding work has been some- 
what desultory in character. In this, however, the work is carried 
on systematically as it will be continued in the further study of his- 
tory throughout the grades. 

These strange people have been selected for the first work be- 
cause they are peculiarly entertaining to the young. The child in 
his early school life is in the stage of development which corres- 
ponds to the infancy of the race, and customs and mode of life of 
these crude people are more easily comprehended than those of a 
people who have reached a higher grade of civilization. 

In commencing the study, a long journey is planned, and by the 
skilful use of the crayon and pictures, as vivid a description as 
possible is given of the country through which it is necessary to 
pass. Arriving at the land of snow and ice an outline similar to 
the one given below is followed. The work is carefully planned, 
and adapted to the capacity of the children, no attempt being 
made to give reasons for difference in climate or length of day and 
night. Simply the facts are brought out and the causes left till the 
children are older. 

The work throughout 1s simple and affords excellent opportunity 
for composition, illustration (on blackboard), and making. 

A great assistance in this work are the many pictures, simple 
woodcuts, many of them, which are kept on file, pasted on manilla 
cardboard, and classified so that they can be easily used. 

In the study of the Eskimo a large house or “igloo” was mod- 
eled in clay, one with blocks of snow, and a small one with white 
soap. A doll was dressed in furs to represent an Eskimo; odds 
and ends of fur were given by the children for this purpose. 

The children themselves modeled the dogs, huts, cups, spoons, 
lamps, and kettles in clay, and the sledges, lances, bows, arrows, 
and slings were made by the older children. Many of these ob- 
jects were drawn on the blackboard, and attempts were made to 
illustrate the various employments of the Eskimo, as, driving a 
dog team, fishing, and hunting the seal. 

Written composition formed a part of each day's work, the 
children of the first and second grades giving sentences which 
were used for reading lessons. The supplementary reading in the 
third grade, on the Eskimo, was of much deeper interest than the 


_ ordinary short lessons of the text-book. 


It is an aim of all the work to develop at all times, and in every 
direction, the power of expression. Children naturally love stories, 
and the history of the queer people of the frozen region cannot 
fail to be of interest to them, while in enlarging their horizon by 
bringing so vividly before them the picture of their daily life 
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thought is aroused and imagination, expression, and attention 
stimulated. 
The following outline will indicate the character of the work : 
1. Appearance of the Country. 
a. Snow and ice. c. Summer and winter. 
4. Glaciers, icebergs. ad. Day and night. 
e. Aurora Borealis. 
. The People. 
( height 
a. Appearance < shape of head 
color 
6. Dress. c. Morals. 


. Houses or “ Igloos.” 
a. Summer, winter. 
. Modes of Traveling. 
a. Reindeer, dogs. 
. Animals, their uses. 
a. Seal. 6. Reindeer. 
e. Whale. 
. Employment. 
a. Men, 
. Weapons. 
a. Lances. 
6. Bows and Arrows. 
¢c. Spears. 
d, Slings. 
. Amusements. 
9. The Children. 
a. Dress. 6. Games. c. Employments. 
10. Care of Sick and of the Dead, 
11, Their Religion, 


b> Inside, outside. 


6. Sledges. c. Boats. 


da. Bear. 


c. Walrus. 
/. Birds. —_g. Fish. 


4, Women, 


Household Utensils. 

a. Beds. 

6, Lamps. 

c. Spoons, kettles. 
d@. Cups. 


¥ 


Reading, Language, and Literature, V. 


(The course of Saturday morning lectures on the above subjects, by Mrs. S. 
D. Jenkins, Prof. of Science and Art of Teaching, in N. Y. College for Training 
of Teachers, will be reported in Tue Journat by E., D. K.) 

From the reproduction of reading lessons, the transition to les- 
sons in language is easy and natural, and these in turn furnish 
material for all necessary study of grammatical analysis, and con- 
struction. All lessons re-enforce the work of language, incident- 
ally in the oral work, and directly in the written reproductions. 

The ability to use a language with ease, accuracy, and elegance 
is now generally recognized as the goal of scholarship in English, 
and this has never been attained by the repetition of inflections or 
the application of rules. From the forming of the first judgment 
in the primary work to the highest grade, there should be con- 
stant and vigilant effort toward the acquisition of a clear, accur- 
ate, forcible, interesting, style of expression. 

The child must have the material of thought at hand, and to 
this end the early work in composition should bear the closest re- 
lation to other branches of study. The teacher must not exact 
what he has not led up to. Systematic lessons in the correct use 
of English can be begun as soon as the first sentence is written in 
script on the blackboard, as “ I see a bird.” The capital and period 
are used correctly from the beginning. The child has never seen the 
word “I” written in any other type than the capital ; indeed he never 
has seen the small letter “7” written alone, therefore this point in 
language is fixed forever. When he sees in a subsequent reading 
lesson, “ Mary has a bird,” he learns incidentally another use of 
the capital, although nothing is said at the time as to its being a 
capital. Should he, however, write a name with a small letter 
(something as yet never known to occur with children taught in 
this manner) the attention then must be called to the correct man- 
ner of writing names of this class. All incidents pertaining to the 
mechanics of composition are to be treated in the same direct- 
indirect manner. 

Of the three recognized phases of composition work, mechane- 
cal, intellectual, and emotzonai, the first only claims our attention 
in the primary grade; but the mechanics are acquired in a man- 
ner most unmechanical, viz., while the thought is directed toward 
expression, in the written reproduction of simple reading, number, 
and science lessons. 

In the third and fourth years, the work of the first and second 
is continued and enlarged, adapting itself to the increasing com- 
plexity of the curriculum. Analysis of words and study of their 
composition, or a look into their geneology and personal history, 
becomes both recreation and training. Words as words become 
interesting, the interest leading to the study of the dictionary as.a 
collection of literary curios. 

This study of words is possible to a greater or less extent in all 
grades above the primary. Just here we find ourselves trespass- 
ing upon the second or z#/edlectual phase of composition, as this 
casual study of words leads almost unconsciously to the forma- 
tion of taste and is being expressed in the choice of words made 
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.over-loaded, and are in bad style. 
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possible through an enlarged vocabulary. Questions of best ar- 
rangement, in order to give clearness and strength, also naturally 
find their way into the work. These points may at a glance seem 
to be beyond the apprehension of children in the second and third 
years of school, but experience proves the contrary. 

An example from an exercise of the past week will illustrat; 
what is intended by “arrangement.” The children in the second 
year of the primary class were requested to reproduce a lesson in 
which the weather and temperature of the morning, and the walk 
to school, had been the subject. One sentence given was, “ This 
morning I saw some ice coming to school.” The thought was 
found, and the form of expression examined as to its truth; as to 
whether it told just what was intended. Very soon the children 
learn that it is necessary to exercise care, in order not to misstate. 

Carelessness in expression, oral and written, permitted at this 
age becomes habit, and appears later in the mass of misplaced 
qualifying words and clauses found in the composition of th 
adult. Hence, during the first two years, the work should be al- 
most wholly with the sentence. Success depends upon sentence: 
structure. The forms encouraged should be simple and strong, 
the maximum of thought with the minimum of words. Train th: 
children early to put forth their thoughts, on subjects of which 
they have knowledge, with precision and fluency, in language 
which all the world can understand. 

As soon as the sentence is well in hand the forming of the para- 
graph may be undertaken, The sentence dealt with a single 
topic and was complete in itself. The paragraph must also deal 
with a single topic. Place qualifying words near principals; use 
few qualifying circumstances; never qualify qualifications. Clauses 
of explanation. limiting conditions, make sentences long and 
All these difficulties must be 
met and yet not sacrifice items essential to the narration, letter, 
or description in hand. 

The paragraph structure repeats and intensifies all the difficul- 
ties of the sentence. From the writing of the first simple letter, 
lead the child to see that he can say but one thing at a time, and 
that upon the arrangement of facts and their expression depends 
his success or failure. Perfection may be impossible ; at best it 
is but a question of fewest evils; a matter of compromise, but 
let us not be satisfied with low standards. 

So far as material for this kind of work is concerned there is 
no limit. It appears in all related lessons. A class studying the 
geography and history of Russia can make a most beautiful set of 
lessons from the examination of the Crimean peninsula. 

“Kingslake’s History of the Crimean War,” may be made to 
contribute its thrilling descriptions of the Battle of Balaklava; 
also Tennyson's “ Charge of the Light Brigade.” The geograph- 
ical and historical interest then subdivides into interests, political, 
religious, poetical, and philological. The research, the reading, 
the writing, and the examination of that written, all tend to 
to give wider vision of subjects. The power of seeing the seam- 
lessness of that robe called education is most important ; a realiz- 
ation of unity for which the whole educational structure groaneth. 

(The clear discrimination made in this lecture between the er- 
roneous and the true in language teaching make it exceedingly 
valuable to teachers. The abundance of fresh illustration from 
every-day experience, and the constant use of the blackboard in 
formulating methodical arrangement, made of the real lecture a 
living thing that cannot be reproduced in cold print. 

We hope it is generally understood that these are notwritten 
lectures read before an audience, but given without notes, under 
the inspiration of earnest conviction based on a large and success- 
ful experience in the methods advocated. At the close the audi- 
ence were given an opportunity to examine specimens of work 
of the pupils of the Horace Mann school connected with the 
College for the Training of Teachers. This work which was the 
result of methods advocated in lectures, was of an exceptional 
order of merit.—E. D., K.) 


oo 


Civil Government. 


THE CABINET. 


By E. D. K. 


1. Which secretary ranks highest in the Cabinet ? 

2. Under whose care is the signal service for weather fore- 
casts ? : : 

3. Who is the chief law officer of the government’ _ 

4. Ifa new state should be admitted to the Union, which 
member of the Cabinet would issue the proclamation ? 

In whose possession is the great seal ? 

6. Who superintends customs duties ? : Be og 

7. Under whose control is the construction of public build- 
ings ? . 

. Who makes postal treaties with foreign governments * _ ;, 

9. Who issues passports to foreign consuls in the Unite 
States ? 
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10. Who superintends the transportation of any portion of the 
army ? 

I : . Who provides special counsel for the United States when- 
ever required by any department ? 

12. Under whose supervision is the census taken ? 

13. Under whose management are public documents dis- 
tributed ? 

14. Who is the medium of correspondence between the presi- 
dent and the chief executive of the several states ? 

15. Who publishes the laws and resolutions of Congress ? 

16. Under whose supervision is the life saving service ? 

17. What is the salary of each Cabinet member ? 

18. What regulates their term of service ? 


oe 
Supplementary. 


German Children at Christmas. 
By E. D. K. 


(The following account of some of the customs of German children,was given 
the writer by a little girl eight years old who had lived all her life in Dresden, 
Saxony. It will be full of interest for other little children, Teachers can use 
it as a story-telling and reproduction lesson.) 

They begin very early to get ready for Christmas in Germany. 
Many weeks beforehand the making of clothing for the poorer 
children begins. Then comes a “ distribution day’” when these 
little children march in and receive their presents of clothing, for 
which they are very grateful, kissing the hands of their benefactors 
and wishing them every blessing under the sun. 

There is a peculiar cake (stollen) which belongs to the Christ- 
mas festivities in Germany. Every child must eat of this, and so 
they plan all the year to get enough money to buy it. They save 
all their spare pfennigs (one-fourth of a cent) and give them to 
the baker who will e this cake at Christmas. He gives credit 
toeach child for this money and at Christmas the children are 
sure of this cake of the season, which has three varieties accord- 
ing to quality and cost. Think of eating a “ first,” “second,” or 
“third” class cake! 

About a week before Christmas the market places are given up 

for the sale of Christmas gifts and ornaments. This they call 
Christ-markt, for the German people teach the children that all 
the Christmas gayety is because Christ was born and that he al- 
ways remembers all the little children and sends them these 
rifts. 
. Just before Christmas a rather alarming looking individual 
dressed oddly, and carrying a great bag and a bunch of twigs,and 
stamping with a stick, comes to each house demanding to know if 
the children “have been good and said their prayers.” If the 
answer is “yes,” their chances for Christmas presents are good ; 
if not, a stick from this bunch of twigs is supposed to be used as 
a penalty. If the children have deserved reward, the big myste- 
rious bag is opened and quantities of nuts are thrown about, for 
which the children scramble and a general “good time” follows. 
This yearly visitor usually is some friend of the family and is 
known to the children as “ Ruprecht.” The children do not know 
about Santa Claus in Germany and never “ hang up their stock- 
ings. 

Every child must have a Christmas tree if only a single branch. 
Those who cannot have anything better, tie paper roses and lights 
on this tree-branch, and enjoy it as a real tree. The children 
never see the Christmas tree, or their presents, till Christmas eve, 
when they are invited to the entertainment in their own homes. 
Their presents are not placed on the trees as they are in America, 
but on tables set about the room. The decorations of the trees 
are very beautiful. 

As the children enter the beautiful room with the decorated tree 
and prestnts spread on white-covered tables waiting for them, 
they sing the Christmas carol, “Stille Nacht, Heilige Nacht” 
(Silent Night, Holy Night). 

_The present-giving is not all on one side. Children must all 
give their parents something, if ever so simple. Little kindergarten 
children give something they have made at school for them, and 
those who are ald enough write little verses for their parents on 
illuminated paper beautifully decorated with pictures. 

The curtains are not put down in these German houses on 
Christmas eve, so that a visitor can walk about the streets and 
look inside the homes where all this happy celebration is going on. 
These trees are kept over till New Year’s when they are all lighted 
up again, and the windows are again left so that everybody out- 
side may enjoy the home festivities. 


* 


It is to be hoped that December 17, the eighty-fourth anniver- 
sary of Whittier’s birthday, was observed in every school in the 
country. It is not too late to print the following beautiful letter 
—_ Dr. Holmes to Mr, Whittier, Let the teacher read it to the 
pupils; 
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“My DEAR WHITTIER: [I congratulate you on having climbed 
another glacier and crossed another crevasse in your ascent of 
the white summit which already begins to see the morning twilight 
of the coming century. A life so well filled as yours has been 
cannot be too long for your fellow men and women. In their af- 
fections you are secure, whether you are with them here or near 
them in some higher life than theirs. I hope your years have 
not become a burden, so that you are tired of living. Atour age 
we must live chiefly in the past. Happy is he who Tes a past like 
yours to look back upon. It is one of the felicitous incidents—I 
will not say accidents—of my life that the lapse of time has brought 
us very near together, so that I frequently find myself honored by 
seeing my name mentioned in near connection with you now. We 
are lonely, very lonely, in these last years. The image which I 
have used before this in writing to you recurs once more to my 
thoughts : 

“We were on deck together as we began the voyage of life two 
generations ago. The life of a whole generation passed and found 
us in the cabin with a goodly company of coevals. Then the craft 
which held us began going to pieces, until a few of us were left 
on the raft pieced together of its fragments. And now the raft 
has at last parted, you and I are left clinging to the solitary 
spar, which is all that still remains afloat of the sunken vessel.”’ 


r 
The Christmas Tree. 


Sing to“ Maryland, My Maryland. 


O Christmas tree! O Christmas tree! 
Again we hail you, Christmas tree! 
Though storms may rage 
And dark the night, . 
The Christmas tree gleams warm and bright. 
O Christmas tree! O Christmas tree ! 
Again we hail you, Christmas tree ! 


O, Christmas tree! O, Christmas tree ! 
A story sweet you tell to me, 

You tell of that best gift to men, 
The Christ-child born in Bethlehem. 

O Christmas tree ! O Christmas tree! 
A story sweet you tell to me, 


O Christmas tree! O Christmas tree! 
Your branches green I love to see, 

Though years may pass and we grow old, 
Yoar blessed tale will still be told. 

O Christmas tree ! O Christmas tree ! 
Your branches green I love to see. 


Lucy Wheelock. 
> 
The Chain of Days. 


By RANDALL SAUNDERS. 


I would teach a good old lesson 
With all my might and main, 
’Tis all about a common thing — 
Why, nothing but a chain. 


But listen every boy and girl, 
And parents not in school. 

It is nothing that is tedious— 
It is no long dry rule. 


The days, my darling little ones, 
Are links of iron strong, 

And in a firm and perfect chain, 
There each one doth belong. 


A wasted hour, a misspelled word — 
I'd have you stop and think — 

Is making nothing more nor less, 
Than an imperfect link. 


Now, boys and girls, work faithfully, 
With heart and conscience clear, 
And forge unbroken every link, 

The chain of this new year. 


> 


Oh! what a lot of pleasure 
Sweet, smiling faces bring ; 
And what a lot of music in pleasant voices ring! 
The skies may meet in sadness 
The blustering wind may blow, 
But if our hearts are cheery, there’s sunshine where we go, 


— Selected, 
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The Educational Field. 





. 


Z. X. Snyder, Ph.D. 


Dr. Snyder was born in Reagantown, Westmoreland county, 
Pa., August 31, 1850. He was brought up on his father’s farm 
and in youth was inured to the hardy labors which have so often 
seouled in the development of strong men, having the usual com- 
mon school advantages of rural districts. At the age of 19 he 
entered Mount Pleasant classical institute, spending two years 
there. In 1872 he entered Waynesburg college and graduated 
with class honors in 1876, teaching the interim in the common 
schools of his native county. After graduation he was appointed 
principal of the graded schools of the city of Wiconisco, Dauphin 
county, Pa. He held his position for some years, and left it to 
accept the chair of higher mathematics and natural history of 
Waynesburg college, his alma mater. 

In 1883 he was elected principal of the Greensburg schools, and 
after four years in that position accepted the superintendency of 
the schools of Reading, Pa., being the immediate successor at that 
place of the justly celebrated Dr. Thomas Balliet. Here he in- 
troduced methods of teaching and management that have made 
his name prominent throughout Pennsylvania as an accomplished 
educator; and in 1889 he was called to the presidency of the In- 
diana, Pa., state normal school. Under his administration this 
school has grown both in numbers and reputation and to-day 
stands at the head of the normal schools of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Snyder has for many years given much time to original 
study and investigation. He has made a full collection of the birds, 
insects, and minerals of Pennsylvania. His great executive ability, 
his ripe scholarship, and his advocacy of progressive educational 
methods commended him to the governor of Pennsylvania, who 
recently appointed him superintendent of public instruction. 

He is a man of splendid physical development and perfect 
health, as well as an accomplished scholar and school administra- 
tor. He accepts the position of president of the State Normal 
school of Colorado in view of its larger opportunities and fresher 
fields for a development of educational work, going to it with 
both the regrets and best wishes of those with whom he has sev- 
ered his former relations. 

¥ 


The next meeting of the National Educational Association will 
be held at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., July 12 to 15, inclusive. The 
regulations of last year have been adopted. Papers that do not 
conform to the following requirements will not be printed in the 
volume of proceedings for 1892 : 

1. They shall be prepared to be used at the association, and 
shall not have been read or printed elsewhere, prior to the meet- 
ing of the association. 

2. They must be written with the typewriter, on one side of 
the paper only, and carefully paragraphed and punctuated. 

3. Those for the general association must not exceed three 
thousand words in length. 


4. There may be, however, special addresses to which this limi- . 


tation shall not apply. 

5. “No paper, lecture, or address shall be read before the as- 
sociation or any of its departments in the absence of its author ; 
nor shall any such paper, lecture, or address be published in the 
volume of proceedings, without the consent of the association, 
upon the approval of the executive committee.” 

It is recommended the discussion of papers be entirely oral, e- 
tempore in form, and open to participation by all members; and 
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that no member in discussion shall occupy more than eight min- 
utes unless by general consent. 

There will be two meetings of each department. 

On Wednesday :——Kindergarten, secondary, higher, normal 
industrial, art. On Thursday :—Elementary, secondary, norma! 
industrial, music. On Friday :—Kindergarten, elementary 
higher, art, music. ; ; 

This will give opportunity for members of one department to 
attend the sessions of other departments. 





The annual report of the schools of the city of Lewiston, Maine. 
contains a deserved tribute to the efficiency of their training 
school under the charge of Miss Anna B. Badlam. After acknow|- 
edging the important service this school renders to their educa- 
tional work, the radiating influence of the methods and influenc: 
of this school upon the different grades of the city schools is gen- 
erously noted. 

Miss Badlam, well known as an author and writer on educa- 
tional subjects, has worked against odds in her efforts to system- 
ize her work in the Lewiston training school. But the success that 
always follows such conscientious perseverance as hers in this 
work of making better schools, has come to her and to the schoo! 
in good measure. 





The Sunday Hera/d, Chicago, reflects pretty severely on Mr. 
Thornton, the new member of the Cook county board of educa- 
tion, because he proposed to examine the pupils of the Normal 
school in the spirit and methods of 1792. To spell “hieroglyphic ;” 
to bound the state of ——-; to tell which is the highest mountain 
on the globe ; to give the cost of the Croton waterworks, etc., etc., 
may be done—and once they must be done—but not under en- 
lightened teachers now-a-days. F 


The dedication of Drexel institute of art, science, and industry, 
(Philadelphia), will take place in the auditorium of that building, 
Dec,.17. The dedication address will be given by Hon. Chauncey 
M. Depew, LL. D., New York city. The presentation of deeds of 
trust on behalf of Anthony J. Drexel, will be made by Hon. 
Wayne Mac Veagh, LL. D., Philadelphia. This will be followed 
by an address by James MacAlister, LL. D., president of the 
institute. 





In the annual report of the board of education of Hudson, N. Y., 
(a thoughtful document) this reason is given for the want of im- 
provement in penmanship above the primary grades. “Under 
our present system of education, the great amount of rapid writing 
in class work and written examinations is the cause of the trouble.” 
This will strike the keynote of sympathy of a great proportion of 
teachers,—but, where is the remedy ? 





In the report of the superintendent of public schools, Norwich, 
Conn., an experiment by one of the principals of the schools (Mr. 
Rossiter of Broadway school), in the interests of manual training, 
is described. The work was done out of school by twenty-five 
volunteers. Seven hundred feet of flooring was laid in the attic, 
the material being carried by the boys from the school-yard. Some 
of the boys stayed only one night, others a good many nights, and 
some worked in the afternoon of one session day. 

The principal gave as one reason for the experiment, that he 
thought it would give him a better hold on the boys who would be 
likely to be troublesome in the school-room, if he could work with 
them in some work where muscle and skill were at a premium, 
and where they could impart as well as receive instruction. He 
sums up the work as a success, for the reasons (1) that they have 
a good attic now to use; (2) that it has been a means of education 
to the boys who worked, in learning the price of material and the 
use of tools ; (3) that the discipline of the schools has been better 
for it. The board of education paid forthe material used. 


The Georgia State Alliance in August last took up the question 
of state uniformity in text-books. Hon. A. J. Moody and Hon. 
L. F. Livingston both spoke against it. The Georgia State Teach- 
ers’ Association which met at Athens, the Teachers’ Convention 
which met at Brunswick, and the Peabody Normal Institutes all 
condemned the plan. It is understood the plan proposed was to 
be similar to the one in California, and which will be discarded in 
a few years. The point by Mr. Moody that authors and publish- 
ing houses are continually using their best efforts and spending 
great sums of money to make better text-books is a strong one. 
State uniformity tends to bring everything down to a dead level 
of monotonous sameness, and strikes a deadly blow at competition. 


The Pasadena (Cal.) teachers hold teachers’ institutes monthly, 
and the programs read as if they were live gatherings. Among 
the subjects are: “True Province of the Teachers’ Professional 
Study,” by Dr. J. H. Hoose; “Relation of the Kindergarten to 
Science Work ;” “‘ Meteor Showers” ; “ Training for Citizenship. 
Supt, Geo, E. Knepper, of Santa Barbara, discussed “ Morality in 
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its Relation to Public Schools.” Supt. W.S. Monroe, of Pasa- 
dena, took up the theme of “ The Recitation.” 

These home meetings of teachers are a pretty good thermom- 
eter of the educational temperature of a city. 





The Southeastern Ohio Teachers’ Association met at Marietta 
the last Friday and Saturday in November, Supt. Rayman, of 
Logan, president. In his inaugural address he made a strong 
plea for a practical education. Pres. J. M. Davis, of Rio Grande, 
read a “ Report on the Adjustment of the Courses of Study of the 
High Schools and Colleges of the State.” Prof. W. M. Stine, of 
Athens, presented a paper upon the teaching of science “ Between 
the Fifth and Tenth Years of School Life.” A symposium on com- 
pulsory education was led by Col. E. S. Wilson, of Ireton. “ Do 
County Institutes for Teachers by their Results Justify their Ex- 
penditure ?” was discussed by Miss Hannah Maxon, of Galliopolis, 
who maintained that there is much need for improvement in in- 
stitute work. Supt. J. N. Dye, of Malta, treated the “ Deficiency 
of Teachers in the English Language,” and Supt. Wheaton, of 
Athens, read a paper upon “ Library Law in the Public Schools.” 
He gave a brief history of library legislation in the state, and add- 
ed some valuable suggestions for the formation of libraries. The 
last subject on the program was “ What the Child can Learn in 
the First Three Years of School Life.” Supt. Straus, of Parkers- 
burg, who opened the discussion dwelt upon the need of the 
formation of habits of neatness, good manners, and respect for 
authority. 





A National Conference on University Extension, will be held 
in Philadelphia on December 29, 30 and 31. Representatives 
will attend this conference from all the leading colleges and uni- 
versities of the United States and Canada, and delegates will be 
present from abroad. An opportunity will be given ie the fullest 
acquaintance with this system of teaching, and discussions will,be 
held on interesting points in connection with its development in 
America. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. has planned out some charming tours to 
Washington and Old Point Comfort during the Holidays. Last 
year a goodly number of teachers went to Washington and de- 
clared it was delightful. The idea to use swift trains, the hotels, 
and by means of a guide reach all the places of note. A road 
like the Pennsylvania does all it agrees to; it advertises remark- 
able comforts in the way of sight seeing and traveling. 


New York City. 


The report of Supt. Jasper in respect to manual training in the 
city schools shows that on Nov. 1, 20,028 pupils were being in- 
structed, viz.: 4,050 boys and 4,074 girls in the grammar schools 
and 11,904 in the primary schools. The subjects are mainly free- 
hand and mechanical drawing, clay modeling, cooking, sewing, 
and shop-work. He concludes: 

“The question of the amount and character of the influence 
which the so-called manual training subjects exert upon the ordi- 
nary branches of school education is one that is not to be settled 
by a mere off-hand statement. 

“It appears that after a fair trial of that course of study for three 
terms the approval elicited was sufficiently convincing to cause 
the incorporation of much of its subject matter into the present 
course pursued in the ordinary schools. From this fact it should 
be conceded that the influence of the splint work, of the paper 
folding and cutting, of the mechanical drawing, and of the modifi- 
cations of the free hand drawing, was beneficial to such an extent 
as to warrant their extension into the regular course. There seems 
to be a general agreement that the subjects named above have 
helped one or more of the tollowing subjects: Writing, geogra- 
phy, history, arithmetic. . 

“In reference to language lessons there is room for a great differ- 
ence of opinion. Probably the true condition of the situation is 
this: The manual training subjects lead the pupils to see and fe 
understand more things, and, consequently, give them more su 
jects to talk about understandingly, and compel them to talk more. 
Hence there should, and generally does, follow a greater freedom 
in oral expression. Progress in written experience is not neces- 
sarily commensurate with progress in oral speech, for the former 
involves spelling, punctuation, and other matters not involved in 
the latter, 

“To sum up the whole matter, I would say that in my judgment 
the experiment made by the board in establishing manual training 
in the schools has been eminently successful.” 





_ The N.Y. board of education appointed a committee to visit other 
cities and examine their school systems. They have returned and 
report several important changes. Among these are the appoint- 
ment of two more assistant school superintendents, and the curtail- 
ment of the force of principals. The report declares that an improve- 
ment must be made in the quality of the teaching. It says: 

“There are too many in this great corps who are incom- 
petent and unfit for their work we regretfully admit. Ideal teach- 
ers, like poets, are born, not made, and the pedagogic instinct is 
vouchsafed to few.” In addition, the report recommends the 
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ae of civil service rules in a modified form and the 
physical examination of candidates for teachers, the establishment 
of kindergarten schools at the bottom of the school system and 
high schools at the top ; it recommends the establishment as soon 
as practicable of twenty kindergartens and two or more high 
schools ; that gymnasium halis be put next to the roof in all the 
new school buildings, and that a systematic physical drill be made 
a compulsory part of each day’s exercises, asking for four instruct- 
ors at a salary of $1,000 to teach the Swedish system of physical 
culture to the teachers ; it recommends the appointment of an of- 
ficer who shall have the power to consider and dispose of truancy 
cases, and the establishment of a special institution for truants and 
two schools for truants. 


The Workingman’s School. 


The aim of our modern system of education 1s to eliminate rote teaching as 
far as is practicable, and to pursue more scientific methods of instruction. ihe 
large numbers in our public school classes render this a very difficdlt matter, 
and there is en Fe inadequacy of material for the practical working 
out of the new me $s. The Workingman’s schoo! is an institution unique 
in character which meets so well the demands of the ideal education, that it is 
surprising it is not better known to the public. It began its existence in 1878, 
originating in a most humble way as a kindergarten, but it was sought out by 
pupils and grew on until it has assumed session of the fine building it now 
occupies at 109 W. s4th street, whose capacity it taxes to the utmost. 

At first, it aiméd to stpply to the poorer c an education which would fit 
them to enter upon their careers as skilled workmen and workwomen ; but the 
excellence of its results appealed so strongly tothose who knew of them, that 
the management was induced to admit a number of paying pupils. These are 
the children of wealthier parents, for whom the educational advant of the 
institution were desired. A harmonious working together of rich and poor has 
resulted ; a mutual interaction of the two classes, tending to elevate and refine 
them both, for each child is impressed with the “* Brotherhood of Man.” 

To refer briefly, then, to its distinctive features, Mens sana in Corpore sano, 
might be called its foundation stone—the cultivation of a healthy mind in a 
healthy body. re 

All efforts are directed to training the child “ to learn to do by doing,” to cul- 
tivating its every faculty, to preparing it for a future of healthy activity. 

Starting in the kindergarten, then, with manual work, where the little ones, 
unconscious of effort, develop their senses and train their muscles, the same 
work is carried on throughout the school. i 


\ ; Drawing, d ning, and modeling 
are all taught, as far as is practicable, from nature. In the large modeling -room 


the = reproduce, in clay, natural objects and casts, themselves creating, and 
by. so doing, gaining more valuable ideas of natural history than by mere expo- 
sition. 

Weekly expeditions with the science teacher are followed by the pupil's repro- 
duction of the objects seen. Observation, memory, language, dcawien, ase all 
cultivated, together with the acquisitions of scientific facts. A love for nature 
and respect for her work are impressed on the child, practically as well as theor- 
etically. On the top floor of the school building stands a large bin, where 
domestic animals are kept. It is designed to train the children in kindness to- 
wards the dumb creatures, while they also observe more intimately their habits 
and modes of life. _ : 4 

The science-room is well equipped with requisites for instruction in this 
branch. The facts acquired here are also incorporated into compositions, which 
are subjected to careful criticism. 

Text ks have been abolished as far as is possible. The reading matter, 
both in English and in German, consists of selections from classical literature 
which not only interest the child, but also afford an excellent unconscious train- 


ing in style. 

"hedivi uality in handwriting is given full scope. No effort is made to turn 
ote school-type and the teacher's criticism is directed to the faults of 
each, 

Music is taught rationally, with a view to teaching the children to discrimin- 
ate between the false and the true, and to cultivate the zsthetic sense. 

Gymnastics receive attention in all the grades. The brain 1s trained by train- 
ing the muscles, as well as vice versa. 

n the basement is a large machine shop,thoroughly equipped, where the boys 
are trained in various mechanical arts. Scroll-sawing, wirework, brass and 
sheet metal work, woodwork, carpentry, the casting of metals, architectural 
work, and, finally, the construction of physical apparatus. In connection with 
these branches factory excursions are made, where the working of machines and 
the making of various products are analyzed. 

For the girls there are classes in drafting and cutting, dressmaking, embroid- 
ery, millinery, etc. This work has been correlated to that of drawing, designing, 
and physiology, and every effort is made to inculcate hygienic principles in the 
construction of the various articles, as well as habits of accuracy and cleanli- 
ness. 

But essentially original are the moral lessons, From the lowest classes on, 
the fundamental — of morality are inculcated. The children are taught, 
primarily, that the love and labor of their parents are the source of all theis 
material comforts, and gradually they are led to a realization of their duties, 
Special talks upon this subject are devoted to the duties of pupils to parents, 
and finally as citizens, careful exposition of these principles, or rather 
their elucidation, from the children themselves, is supplemented by proverbs, 
which are committed to memory. They are furthermore im on their 
= by the general school management and by the celebration of appropriate 

estivals. 

The child's individuality is carefully studied and respected. The teachers 
understand their pupils’ mental and moral idiosyncrasies, and while striving to 
overcome onesidedness, still adapt the method of imparting information for the 
child’s special benefit. <a 

The c ter book, kept by the principal, bears a careful record of the 
child. The first entry, made on the day of admission, is the principal's impres- 
sion of the pupil. It issupplemented by the physical examination which takes 
place in the school, and as faras is possible by a family history, which notes 
peculiarities and traits of antecedents and relatives. 

Subsequently each instructor makes his or her special report, and all are care- 
fully recorded for reference. 

A normal course is given where the graduates of high and normal schools 
are trained as kindergartners. 

The institution meets the attention of educators and of all interested in the 
true education, It is entirely dependent upon subscription for its sup: 

Sornre Kurrer, M. D. 





The TREASURE-TROVE for January enlarges its borders for the 
especial entertainment and instruction of its young readers. This 
is not entirely a new step. It has always welcomed the work of 
the young people in composition and letter-writing, believing these 
to be important features of modern education. In future, one-half 
of the magazine will be devoted to the productions of those under 
twenty-five years of age. Prizes of money are offered to those who 
excel in letter-writing, story telling, and verse-making. Here is an 
opportunity for every teacher to raise the standard of her class in 
composition. Send at once for the January TREASURE-TROVE to 
its editor, 25 Clinton Place, New York, 
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Correspondence. 


What are the inventions of the negro? 

St. Augustine, Fla. A. C. W. 

In reply to your inquiry of December 7, concerning inventions 
of negroes, I can only say that, so far as I know, patents are ac- 
corded to inventors irrespective of color. It is, therefore, not 
easy to ascertain the color of the inventor. For instance, the ele- 
vated railroad was invented by a colored man, but the readers of 
the Scientific American, in reading of the elevated railroad of 
New York City, do not have their attention distracted by any 
reference to Mr. Dietz’s complexion, FREDERICK DOUGLASS, 

Cedar Hill, Anacostia, D.C. 


We have the following system in our schools. The pupils of the 
first two years are taught by one teacher. In the other grades are 
teachers who teach the same subjects in all the other grades. One 
teacher reading in all grades, another arithmetic, etc. Please tell 
me what you think of it. TEACHER. 

Minn. 

The different subjects taught in the school-room are so inti- 
mately connected that a specialist, who works °and thinks only on 
one subject, is at the disadvantage of not knowing the accom- 
panying work of the student in the other branches. Geography 
and history should never be separated in the teaching. If each of 
these subjects have different teachers, the teaching of either can- 
not be as efficient alone. The same objection would apply with 
even greater force to the teaching of language and spelling, as 
these are intertwined with the work of the whole day. This is 
one side of the matter; the other is that the method of employing 
special teachers for the different branches is said to succeed ad- 
mirably and to be popular in the locations where it Has been tried. 


Many of my pupils and neighbors are in the habit of saying ‘‘ you 
all” when addressing two or more persons. I object to the use of 
all unless where especial emphasis is intended. Am I right? I 
brought the subject up before some eminent teachers during the 
summer, and some upheld the custom upon the ground that our 
language needed a plural form of the pronoun for the second 
person. Ss. M. B. 


C ontinue to object to the use of “ you all.” 


What works on education would you suggest for a beginner? 
I want to learn something about education in general, but do not 
want to get large books, for I cannot understand them. I am only 
seventeen. I hold a third grade certificate. R. E. W. 

Pine Hill. 

A great deal of damage has been done by putting large books 
on psychology and pedagogy into the hands of such young teach- 
ers as you. The best thing is THE PROFESSIONAL TEACHER, 50 
cents a year. It has articles on history, principles, methods, and 
civics of education and is published by E. L. Kellogg & Co.,N. Y. 
Then, for small books, get Comenius, Pestalozzi, Froebel, etc., same 
publishers, 13 cents by mail, postpaid. 


Is it, at present, considered in good form to leave a margin in 
letters? Formerly it was taught as a law of letter writing, but in 
practice the custom seems more honored in the breach than the 
observance. B. K, 

Mich. 

Yes; insist on a margin at the left, and teach the necessity of 
an approximately even edge at the right side of a written page. 
Children can be instructed to look ahead a little as they write a 
line, and stretch or squeeze words a little at the close, to keep a 
nae gad edge at the right of the page as well as a correct 
eft edge. 


Could you refer me toa school for the training of expert libra- 
rians? IfI remember, Mr. Melvil Dewey is conducting such a 
school? Orro ZANDER. 

Manitowoc. 

Address Mr. Melvil Dewey, at Albany, New York ; he is state 
librarian. 


Which is the more important city of South America, Rio De 
Janeiro or Buenos Ayres? G. A. S 
It all depends on what is meant by “important.” Rio has a 
population of nearly (1890) 500,000; Buenos Ayres in 1889 had a 
population of 569,000. Rio is the chief coffee market in the world ; 
Buenos Ayres is the largest railway center in South America. A 
cable from Buenos Ayres to Europe is about ready for operation. 
A cable extends between Rio and European ports also, The 
banks of Buenos Ayres have slightly larger clearances than those 
of Rio, Buenos Ayres is growing more rapidly than its rival. 
J. W.R. 


Disagreeable flow from the nose and other toms of catarrh, cured b 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. ciel P 
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Important Events, &c. 


News Summary. 


DECEMBER 6.—Seventy-three lives lost by an explosion of fire 
damp in a mine at St. Etienne, France.—New commercial treaties 
between Italy and Germany and Austria signed in Rome. 

DECEMBER 7,—Forty-four persons killed by a railroad collision 
in India. 

DECEMBER 3.—A famine threatened in the Mexican states of 
Chihuahua, Durango, and Chiapas. 

DECEMBER 9.—Combination of the Alaska salmon packers.—Ip- 
fluenza in Berlin, Germany. 

DECEMBER 10.—Famine prices for grain in the Madras presidency, 
India.—A great gale on the English coast. ; 

DECEMBER 11.—Lord Dufferin appointed British ambassador to 
France in the place of the late Lord Lytton. 


RUSSIA AND THE CZAR. 

Thirty-five million people in Russia are suffering for want of 
food, and many aredying. There is almost always famine in some 
patt of the empire and the government has established store- 
houses, but the dishonest officials so manage things that these are 
usually empty. In the meantime matters are going from bad to 
worse. All classes are discouraged because of the half-heartedness 
of the government to cope with the famine difficulties. Merchants 
complain that the edict against grain exports has locked up capi- 
tal, and that there is no circulation. The famine funds have been 
frittered away, and the empireis a seething mass of discontent. It 
is reported that the authorities have decided to buy all the grain 
now in the hands of private persons in some of the distressed dis- 
tricts and then to give to everybody sufficient grain to support 
life. A scheme has been started in Minneapolis to senda shipload 
of flour to Russia by the middle of January. 

On account of the financial difficulties of the government the 
idea of holding an artistic and industrial exhibition at Odessa in 
1893, has been abandoned. 

A census of the navy shows that the naval forces of the Czar 
consist of 36 vessels of the first rate, 48 of the second rate, ss of 
the third rate, and 20 of the fourth rate, a total of 192 vessels of all 
kinds. Most of the 20 fourth-class vessels are stationed in the 
Baltic. 

Vigorous measures are ordered to be taken against the Stundists, 
a Protestant sect which has existed since 1817, on the ground that 
they “are injuring, more and more, the faith of our fathers.” 
They number a million members. 


DEATH OF THE EX-EMPEROR OF BRAZIL, 

Dom Pedro, the ex-emperor of Brazil, died in Paris Dec. 5, 
Since 1889 when he was expelled from the throne in order that 
the empire might be replaced by a republic, he has lived in 
retirement in Europe. He has never made an attempt to re- 
gain his lost power, although many schemers have besougbht 
him to do so, especially during the first few months following 
the change. Dom Pedro told them that he would submit to 
the people’s wil). He loved the Brazilians to the last and they 
retained their affection for him. The deceased was born in i825 
and was crowned in 1841. He was christened with one of those 
long picturesque Portuguese names that occupies just two lines 
in an ordinary newspaper. It is Joao Carlos Leopoldo Salva- 
dore Bibiano Francisco Xavier Da Paula Leocadio Miguel 
Gabriel Rafael Gonzaga. This was most too elaborate for every- 
day use, and so he was known simply as Dom Pedro Ii. 

With the exception of a few spasmodic revolutions his reign 
up to 1877 was peaceful and prosperous. The trouble began in 
1877 when he went to Europe for his health and left his 
daughter, the Countess D’Eu, as regent of the empire. She 
was unpopular personally and was accused of too much favorit- 
ism toward the church. When he returned he freed the slaves, al 
act by which he received the commendation of the world, but 
which roused the bitter opposition of varous factions, resulting in 
his downfall. The body of the dead emperor was interred in the 
family vault in Lisbon. While some of his old servents were 
overhauling his effects they found in a chest a bag of earth, part 
of the soil of Brazil, which he had treasured as one of his most 
valuable possessions. This earth was placed in the coffin. This 
ended the career of this unfortunate ruler who had in his veins 
the blood of three of the most famous royal houses of Europe— 
the Bourbons, the Hapsburgs, and the Braganzas. 

OPENLNG OF THE FIFTY-SECOND CONGRESS. 

CrIsP ELECTED SPEAKER.—The contest for the speakership re- 
sulted in the election of Charles F. Crisp, of Georgia. He was born 
in 1845, and served in the Confederate army during the war. After 
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gaining considerable success as a lawyer he was elected to Con- 
gress in 1882, where he quickly acquired fame for his skill in de- 
bate, his good judgment, and his self-control. 

THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE.—In his message President Harrison 
says that the United States and Great Britain have agreed to sub- 
mit to arbitration the Bering sea fisheries dispute. Germany, 
Italy, Austria, Denmark, and France have removed the restric- 
tions upon the importation to those countries of American in- 
spected pork products. The passage of a Jaw is recommended 
allowing federal courts to deal with offenses ageinst the treaty 
rights of foreigners. Our relations with Chile on account of the 
attack on our sailors in Va)paraiso will be made the subject of a 
special message. The construction of a cable to the Sandwich 
islands, and the guarantee of bonds by the government, for the 
building of the Nicaraguacanal arerecommended. The McKinley 
Tariff law is praised. The present silver law should be giver a 
full trial, but the free coirage of silver, at present, he believes 
would be bad for business. Progress has been made in the coast 
defenses. Seven compani.s of Indians have been enlisted in the 
army and seven more are being organized. Four new warships 
have been placed in commission during the year, and twenty-four 
more are building. Ocean mail post-offices have been established, 
and the extension of the free-delivery system to towns of 5,000 in- 
habitants is recommended. The estimate for pensiqns next year 
is $144,956,000. The passage of a law is urged compelling railroads 
to adopt automatic car couplers. A non-partisan commission is 
suggested to deal with the evils of our election system. 





THE GREAT EARTHQUAKE IN JAPAN. 

Recent reports from the earthquake in Japan, early in Novem- 
ber, show that it was far more destructive than at first supposed. 
The entire empire is simply a mass of mountains, containing many 
active volcanoes, with sulphur and boiling springs along their 
sides and in the valleys. The outlying groups of smaller islands, 
stretching from Formosa to the Aleutian chain, are also volcanic. 
In these regions rumblings of earthquakes, with frequent slight 
changes of the surrounding country, are of almost daily occur- 
rence, but seldom as severe as those in November. 

Without any previous warning, shocks were felt from Tokio to 
beyond Kobe, a distance of more than 500 miles. The city of 
Nagoya, with a population of 165,000, was almost totally destroyed, 
having 2,000 people killed and many wounded. Gifu had 2,000 
killed and Ogaki1,C00. The electric light works in Osaka were 
wrecked. Some years ago holes were found in the ground whose 
depths were never sounded. Mr. Igachi, director of the Gifu ob- 
servatory, believes the earthquake was caused by the Fifu moun- 
tains slipping into these caverns. In District Ono an immense 
landslide took place, damming the Mono river. A lake is now 
forming, which is already fifty feet deep. Another large lake is 
being formed in the same way by the Ashiba river at Nagoya. A 
section of the railroad for about thirty miles between Tokio and 
Kijota is so badly damaged that it will have to be rebuilt. The 
people are suffering greatly for want ofshelter. Thereissufficient 
food to prevent actual starvation, but over 400,000 people are 
homeless, with almost no clothing. 


THE GROWTH OF OKLAHOMA. 


On April 22, 1889, a tract of land, in Indian territory, consisting 
of 1,887,801 acres lying along the Cimarron and Canadian rivers, 
was opened for settlement. This tract, only two-thirds as large 
as Connecticut, was immediately claimed by settlers. Under the 
law of May 2, 1890, a tract to the northwest of the first, and nearly 
twice its size, known as No Man’s Land, was opened, and on Sep- 
tember 22, 1891, another tract of 900,000 acres was devoted to home- 
steads. The :atter was on the eastern border of Oklahoma, and 
was obtained from the Iowas, the Sacs and Foxes, and the Pota- 
watomies and Absentee Shawnees. Before sunset, on the yery day 
it was opened, every available section was taken. There are still 
other lands to be had. Some of them, like those of the Cheyennes 
and the Araphoes, amounting to 3,000,000 acres, have already been 
included in the territory. Over 6,000,000 acres will soon be added 
from the Cherokee lands, and then Oklahoma will be nearly as 
large as Indiana. The growth of population has been so rapid 
that it is said to be at present about 80,000. We have in our his- 
tory no other instance of so rapid a growth of an almost solely 
farming community. The territory that did not exist three years 
ago now asks to be admitted to the Union, and if it is admitted 
over 7,000 Indians will thereby become citizens of the United 
States. 

CANADA’s LeaD..—Canadians want lead ores included in any 
scheme for reeipocity between their conntry and the United 
States. They hoped that a market for British Columbia lead 
would be found in China and Japan for tea-package purposes, 
but investigation shows that lead is produced and shipped by 
England cheaper than it can be produced in Canada. 


ee 
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New Books. 


During recent yeais theology has made rapid advances, open- 
ing up new lines of investigation and casting new light on many 
important subjects. This suggested the idea of the Library of 
Theological Science of which several volumes have already been 
arranged for. The library is to form a series of text-books for 
theological students and the text is to be made as interesting as 
possible, by throwing technical matters into the form of notes. 
The authors will be scholars of recognized reputation. The volumes 
will be written in a catholic spirit and they will therefore be ot 
great value to those who wishto study theology as a science. The 
first book in the series is entitled An /niroduction to the Liter- 
ature of the Old Testament, by Dr. S. R. Driver, professor of 
Hebrew, of Oxford. The author's plan has been to give.an ac- 
count of the contents and structure of the several books, together 
with an indication of their general character and aim. The 
prophetical and poetical books, whieh are generally less known 
than the historical ones have been given a fuller treatment, while 
the legislative books have received much attention. Lists of words 
found in different books are given and comments made thereon, 
whereby the student may obtain an idea of the style of the writ- 
ers. Of course in the preparation of the work the labors of previ- 
ous authors had to be largely relied upon, but the judgment and 
arrangement of the scholar, deeply versed in the subject, are ap- 
parent in every part of the volume. Completeness has not been 
possible ; for this, one must seek a commentary. Bible students 
will find the volume a very helpful one. (Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York. $2.50 net.) 


From the pen of E. B. Warman, A. M., professor of elocution 
and the leading representative in this country of the Delsartear 
system of expression, comes a book called Gestures and Altitude, 
in which there is a practical and theoretical exposition of the prin- 
ciples of the great master. The author is known to many teachers 
as a popular and successful lecturer at institutes on physical cul- 
ture and expression. In his book he first gives a sketch of Del- 
sarte and then, following an outline of his philosophy, are about 
250 pages devoted to hgures showing attitudes and gestures ex- 
pressing different emotions, with brief explanations. It is the 
fullest and most complete exposit'on of the system that we have 
ever seen, and for elocutionary students, who are liable to become 
confused and discouraged «mid the obscure explanations regaid- 
ing gestures in the books, its value is incalculable. The latter part 
of the book is devoted tothe “Delsartean Trinities “in which is 
an extended explanation of the great Frenchman's theories. Prof 
Warman does not claim entire originality. Delsartean ideas that 
he has absorbed from various sources he has embodied in the 
book, presenting them in his own striking manner. It is bound 
in gold cloth with the figure of the author and a lady on the cover, 
and white and fancy lettering in brown. (Lee & Shepard, Boston 
$ 3.00.) 


One can scarcely have an idea of the amount, variety, and high 
quality of the matter it takes to make a first class magazine for 
six months until he sees it bound in. one volume. The bound volume 
of The Ceutury, Vol. XLII., new series Vol. XX., May to October, 
1891, contains 33 full-page pictures, with 444 other engravings. 
960 pages, and a great number of contributions, including a very 
complete series on “ The Gold Hunters of California ;” “ Siberia 
and the Exile System,” by George Kennan; a series of pictures 
by American artists ; Italian Old Masters; a great many miscel- 
laneous illustrated articles; fifteen short stories, some of them 
illustrated ; Indian Campaigns, with pictures by Frederick Rem- 
ington; other important papers; The Old Army, a series of pa- 
pers by soldiers on both sides ; many poems; Topics of the Time : 
Open-Letters; Bric-a-Brac, etc. There is no department of 
human activity that the magazine does not touch, No library 
should be without it, and just now it will make a very acceptable 
gift-book. It is bound in gold cloth, gilt top; green cloth, and 
half Russia, the prices being $3.00, $2.75, and $4.00 respectively. 
(The Century Co., New York; T. Fisher Unwin, London). 


One of the finest artistic books of the season is Memory Sketch 
Book, by Helen P. Strong. The author has taken those scraps of 
familiar poems that cling to the memory and illustrated them in 
an original way by her graceful pencil. The variety is wonderful, 
but the most of them are domestic or pastoral in style. The pages 
are eight by fourteen and a half inches hinged at the narrow side 
and are composed of thick plate paper. The initials are pretty, 
the lettering quaint, and the pictures appropriate to the sentiment. 
The beveled covers aré bound in gold cloth with the title stamped 
in large rustic letters on the front cover. (Worthington Co., New 
York.) 


When the Scottish Chiefs is named how many pleasant recol- 
lections are called up in the minds of those who were charmed 
with its graphic descriptions and faithful character painting !. It 
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deals with a chivalric age over which time has thrown a veil of 
romance, and its narrative of heroic deeds just suits the imagina- 
tion of youth. The writer remembers with what avidity he read 
this novel when a youth, scarcely leaving it for his meals. All the 
generations of readers since the publication of the book in 1816 
have been delighted with it and the editions have been innumerable. 
A new edition in two volumes, four and a half by seven inches. 
bound in red cloth, has just been brought out. (A. C. McClurg 
& Co. Chicago. $ 2.50.) 


The Story of the Odyssey is a charming one in prose, which the 
Rev. Alfred J. Church, M. A., late professor in Latin in University 
college, London, has prepared from Homer's poem. It is a narrative 
that has delighted young readers, and old for that matter, for 
nearly 3,000 years, and stillis as fresh as when it called forth the 
first exclamations from the Greeks. Prof. Church has given the 
story in simple language, treating it so skillfully that it loses no 
interest in his hands. There are numerous colored illustrations 
after Flaxman. (Macmillan & Co., New York. § 1.00.) 


A story of a jaunting in Ireland, entitled Our Boys in /reland, 
written by Harry W. French, has just been published. It is an 
account of a summer of travel through this land of romantic lakes, 
mountains, and rivers, and interesting cities. The travelers are a 
party of bright American boys who find plenty of enjoyment and 
instruction during their wanderings. We get an insight into race 
characteristics by vivid glimpses of Irish history and romantic and 
sometimes amusing legends. One of the most delightful features 
of the book is the descriptions of fine old buildings in which the 
country abounds. ‘The frontispiece gives a view of the romantic 
scene at the head of the Devil’s Glen in County Wicklow. Other 
illustrations of people, buildings, scenery, etc., are scattered pro- 
fusely through the book. It has an attractive binding in green 
cloth and beveled boards with appropriate illustrations. The 
volume has 331 pages, each six and a half by nine and a half 
inches. (Worthington Co., New York.) 


A volume entitled Czcero zn his Letters, edited with notes by 
Robert Yelverton Tyrrell, Litt. D., has just been published. It 
differs from the usual collections of the epistolatory literature of 
Cicero in the fact that the aim is toshow the great orator in the 
character of a private gentleman, and to throw light on his home, 
his amusements, and his’ domestic ways. The editor has wisely 
omitted those letters relating tothe politics of that time,in which we 
are not in the least interested. This book, it is believed will place 
the great Roman orator in a new light, and for this reason will be 
in demand by students of classical literature. The volume is a 
small 12 mo. of 336 pages, neatly and durably bound in red cloth. 
(Macmillan & Co., London and New York. $1.10. 


No. 52 of the Riverside Literature series contains “ The Voy- 
age” and other essays from the Sketch Book, by Washington 
Irving. These delightful descriptions of English life have been 
enjoyed by two or three generations of readers and will hold their 
own for many generations to come. The polished style and quiet 
humor make them especially desirable for supplementary reading 
in school. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 
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Literary Notes. 


American History Tablet No. 1, just issued by the Columbus 
Educational Publishing Co., Columbus, O.,: relates to Christopher 
Columbus and the new world of progress, and is intended for sup- 
plementary reading and reproduction work. It contains short 
accounts of important events with questions and suggestions for 
written work. 


Mart, Crowell & Kirkpatrick, Springfield, O., have published 
The Modern Cook Book, which contains more than 1,000 recipes 
and practical suggestions to housekeepers. The recipes are well 
classified, indexed, and liberally illustrated. 


—— Every American should be well acquainted with such an im. 
portant questionas the tariff. Henry George advances some strong 
arguments 01 the free trade side in his book Protection or Free 
Trade? It may be obtained for twenty-five cents of Henry George 
& Co., 42 University Place, New York. 


Among the books lately published by Worthington Co. are 
Birds and Blossoms, a children’s art book by Lucie E Villeplait; 
Sun Dia’s, or How Mammas tell Time, and Other Poems and Stories, 
by C. F. Daley; With Stanley in Africa, by Capt McClure, 
Worthington’; Annual, an attractive juvenile publication, and others, 


: Magazines. 


—tThe issue of Harper's Young People for December 8 is the 
Christmas number It contains stories and articles by Charles 
Dudley Warner, Captain Charles King, M. E. M. Davis, H. C. 
Bunner, John Kendrick Bangs, and the late P. T. Barnum. The 
cover is from a special design by Eugene Grasset, of Paris. 


——The December Avena hasa very excellent frontispiece portrait 
of Whittier and an article on the venerable poet by George Stew- 
art, LL. D. Edgar Fawcett writes of the *‘ Woes of the New York 
Working Girl,” Robert Henry Williams of *‘ Qualification of the 
Elective Franchise,” and Hon. David A. Wells on ‘‘ Protection or 
Free Trade—Which ¢” 


——The Christmas number of St. Nicholas has a true Chrisimas 
story by Ella E. Mosby, illustrated by R. B. Birch, dealing with the 
time of the Wars of the Roses. Charles E. Carryl well-known to 
readers of St, Nicholas, contributes a story of a whimsical nature 
on ‘*‘ The Admiral’s Caravan,’ appreciatively illustraed by Birch. 
Charles F. Lummis writes of the ‘‘Grand Canon of the Colorado.” 
Among the other contributors are J. T., Trobridge, Thomas Nelson 
Page, W. J Henderson, and Elizabeth Bisland The number is 
the most attractive of the year, both in regard to literary and artis- 
tic features. 


——tThe attractiveness of the Christmas number of Sev téner’s may 
be judged when it is stated that there are ten illustrated articles, in 
which is work by such well known artists as L. Marchetti, Albert 
Moore. Howard Pyle, E. H Blashfield, F. Hc pkinson Smith, Her- 
bert Denman, and Victor Perard. Following the precedent of pre- 


- vious Christmas issues, there % an abundance of short fiction, the 


contributors being Henry Van Dyke, F. Hopkinson Smith, George 
A. Hibbard, Sarah Orne Jewett, and Robert Louis Stevenson. The 
most richly illustrated article in the number is ‘‘ Afloat on the Nile,” 
by Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Blashfield, which describes the voyage in a 
dahabeeyeh from Cairo to the Cataract, illustrated by Mr. Blash- 
field’s.own sketches. 





THE 


INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPAEDIA: 


NEW EDITION NOW READY FOR DELIVERY. 





A Sua 


WOPDPPIPANAIDIDAYDDNDIIIDIIDIDIDIDIE TA RADIAA ATID 


DPOMAVIVPPTIPIVVVIT ADFT DRED IDDD 


THOROUGHLY REVISED and BROUGHT 
DOWN TO DATE. 





Contains the United states Census 
and Statistics of 1890: 


Also latest Census of Foreign . 
Countries, including 1891. 





It is prepared for honest service and careful crit 
ism, and is to-day 


THE BEST READY-REFERENCE CYCLOPADIA 
IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Write for ournew sample pages, giving Editors, Contributors, Specimen Printed Pages. 
MAPS, PLATES, ETC., MATLED FREE. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers 


AGENTS WANTED. 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT: 


NEW YORK. 


’ 753-755 Broadway, 
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THE IMPRESSION OF THE WORK THAT RE- 
yAINS IS SOMETHING DELIGHTFUL. 

‘ W. D. HOWELLS. 

THE LIBRARY OF AMERICAN [iT Is A 
|_| LITERATURE IS THE WASH- [| 7, 
HAVE] INGTON MONUMENT OF nena 
BEEN AMERICAN LETTERS. RARY 
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wHit-| SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION] To 
TIER. AGENTS WANTED. France, 
CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., Publishers, 
67 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











You can get it 
for a quarter 





If you want to make the children 
happy, buy a Christmas number of 
St. NicHoLas MAGAZINE, price 25 
cents; or, better yet, subscribe to 
St. NicHoxas for a year ($3.00) and 
have a Christmas once a month. 


“It is the best child's periodical in the world.” 
—Joun G. Wuittier. 
“ST. NICHOLAS ought to be a regular visitor in 
every home where there are children to be protected 
Srom corrupt and corrupting literature, and edu- 
cated into correct literary taste.”"—Tue LiTreRARY 


Wort. 


Buy the numbers on any news-stand, sub- 
scribe through dealers, or remit by check, 
money-order, express-order, or registered 
letter direct to the publishers, 


THE CENTURY CO. 
33 East 17th Street, New York, N.Y 





A Competent Teacher 


or other person well posted in literature, 
is wanted 


TO ESTABLISH LIBRARIES 


on the share plan. Our seventh an- 
nual catalogue lists over 1,000 publica- 


tions in special library binding. Each 
library is supplied with a lock and ke 
cabinet. 2000 already established. Will 


guarantee salary. Apply at once. 


H. PARMELEE LIBRARY CO., 


Des Moines, lowa 





JUST READY. 
eA GRAND NEW BOOK FOR THE HISTORY CLASS. 


EPITOME OF THE WORLD’S HISTORY 


By EDGAR SANDERSON, M.A., 
Revised by John Hardiman, A.M. With maps and man illustrations. Part I. 


Ancient and Medizval. 473 pp. 


““The modern historian has a very different 
century ago, 


12mo. 


$1.20, postpaid. 
work before him from that of the historian of a 


Instead of the chronicles of the wars and conquests, accounts of the daily life of the 


gecve now hold a prominent place. The writer has performed bis work throughout m the epirit of 


he modern historian. 
trations showing ob, 
lent points of the work is the relief given to 
ners, the customs, and the mstitutions— 
school.” 
culars and sample pages mailed for request. 


BOOKS FOR 


Crocker’s Method of Teaching Geography. 
CROCKER, member of the board of Sauperviewe, Bose 


Taylor's Notes of Lessons for Young Teachers. 
1émo. Cluth. 


ation papers. By JoHN TAYLOR. 


bere are several colored maps of great clearness and beauty, and many ilus- 
jects of architecture and art, 


etc. One of the excel 


besides coins, aman 
reat events. The descriptions of the people—the man- 
i make it a peputer book in the tome as well as the 
It is an important addition to our text-books on 


istory. Co -respondence invited. Cir- 


TEACHERS. 


Notes of Lessons, by LUCRETBA 
m Public Schools. 50 cents. 55 cents. 


With models from actual examin- 
50 cents. 55 cents 


Fables, Anecdotes. and Stories for Teaching Composition. The bright, interesting 
obje*ts-matter contsined in this Jittle volume 1s attractive and instructive, and in the training 


‘of children, invaluable. 50 cents. 60 cents. 


BOSTON SCHCOL SUPPLY CO., 


4 


15 B Bromfield Street, BOSTON. 





TWO CHRISTMAS HOLI 


DAY PLEASURE TOURS 


— FO —2 


WASHINCTON, 


OLD POINT 


D. C., 


‘AND 


COMFORT, VA. 


Tendered by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company to the Teachers and their frends of New 
York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, Hoboken, and vicinity. 


LEAVING NEW YORK FOR WASHINGTON, 
MONDAY, DEC. 28, i891, 
AT 11 A.M. 
( (Including Dinner going and 
+ Supper returning at Broad 
( St. Station, Philadelphia.) 
$1 I.00 (Not including the above.) 


Returning Wednesday, December 30, 1891. 


Rate, $12.50. 


HOME FOR NEW 


LEAVING NEW YORK FOR 
OLD POINT COMFORT, YA. 


MONDAY, DEC. 28, 1891, 
AT 8 A.M. 
Rate, $18.00. 





Returning Thursday, December 3, 89». 


YEAR’S DAY. 


BOOKING OFFICES FOR TOURS: 


Ticker Orrices, PENNSYLVANIA RarLroap Company, 849 Broadway, near 14th Street ; 1 Astor House ; 


435 Broadway ; 944 Broadway ; 134 East rasth Street ; 


Cortlandt and Desbrosses Street Ferries, New York, 


Ticket Orrices Pennsy_vaAniA Raitroap Company, 860 Fulton Street, cor. Clinton Avenue; Ticket 


Office Brooklyn Annex, adjoinin 


Fulton Ferry, terminus of street-car lines and elevated railroads, office 


open from 6.30 A.M. until 11.00 P.M. daily; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn and 98 Broadway, Brooklyn, E. D. 


Ticket Orrices PennsyLvANIA RatLroap PasseNGER Station at Jersey Citv, Newark, New Brunswick, 


Elizabeth, Trenton and 789 Broad Street. Newark, 


For Itineraries, Circulars, and full particulars apply to 


GEO. E. ARMSTRONG, Booking Agent, 849 Broadway, New York. 


H. M. HAINES, Booking 
J. R. WOOD, 


General Passenger Agent. 


Agent, 860 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


GEO. W. BOYD, 


Asst. Gen. Passenger Agent. 





or before, dispose of 


DURING THE 


your discarded 
HOLIDAYS School Books. Turn 
them into other 
books for gifts or for self. Write to 
- c. M. BARNES, 
75 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 





ERS Set of Plain or Fancy Capitals, 10c. 
TEACH * Twelve Styles of ag ~s ; 
Movement Exercises, We. ; 10 ns in Penmanship, 
0: P) Vesting Caste, with name, 2c. ; 12 Flourished 
Cards, .; 1 Flourish, 8x10 l5e. Send for Written 
Copies Automatic Lettering, &c. 
WEAVER BROS., Kensington, 0. 


AN INVALUABLE AELY FOR STUDENTS OF FRENCH. 


“EDITION BERLITZ,” 


A collection of the most imteresting modern French 
Novels, Comedies, etc., which have been carefully se 
lected and expurgated for the use of Schools for 
choice home reading. Comedies can — 2 played 


by amateurs. Some jally arranged for 
ladies’ schools. Series of 12 Nos., $2.00; per No. a Cts 


‘ ~ ———— woe. Sond also for freee Ay oe 
. Sen 's0 for free sam: copy 

of Le Francais, French Monthly Magazine. 

BERLITZ & CO., Pubs., Madison Sq., N. ¥. 


Common Words Difficult to Spell. 


A practical spelling-book, with dictation exercises, 
containing only common words which experience has 
shown are likely to be misspelled. Thoroughly endors- 
ed by prominent teachers. Price, 0cts.; postpaid, 24 cts 
James A. Penni an, 4822 Sansom St., Philad’a., Pa. 
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70-72 DEARBORN ST., _ 


Teacuers Co-Operative Association, ’’curcaco. 


Esiablished in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


’ | HERS’ . , NCY 
THE FISK, TEACHERS’ AGENCUES./TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


7 Tremont PI., Boston, Mass.; 6 Clinton Pl., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Lil.; 402 Richardson | American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, ang 

Bik, Chattanooga, Tenn : 120% So. Spring 3t., Los Angeles, Cal.; 48 Washington Bidg., Portland, Ore | Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities,’ (19). 

leges, Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars 

»] ot choice schools carefully recommended to 

THE NEW AME TEACH A ,| parents. "Selling and renting of schoo! proper, 
‘Teachers seeking positions and| Address, C. B. RUGGLES & CO, c B. MIRIAM COYRIEGE, 

those wishing a change at an (Palace Hotel B’id’g.) Room C, 237 Vine Street, 150 Fifth Avenue, cor 20th St., New York City, 

increased salary should CINCINNATI, «HIO. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. TEACHERS _ Ase wraooucen | 














Provides Schools of all Grades with competent Teachers. Assists Teachers with good records in obtaining 
situations, No charge to School Officers. 
Registration free to January ist, Send stamp for Application Form. 
W. A. CHOATE & CU., Props , 24 STATE ST., ey 
ON 


. P. FRENCH, M % ALBANY, WN. Y. 
Erubabionsiad ne WAR BREWER. 


WANTED: LADY TEACHERS. , N® 70. DEARBORN ST. Chicago. 


1 for State Normal, $1,000; 5 for High School work, $450 to $1,200; 8 for Modern Lan es, to $700; 9 for | 


guages, $300 
Music in Seminaries and Colleges, $250 and home to $1,000; 21 for Grade Work below the high school, $40 to 
pel gy CA AMERICAN AND FOREICN 


C. J. ALBERT, M’g’r, The School & College Bureau, ELMHURST, ILL.! Tea, chers’ Agency 


h ional h- | Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, su- 
T e Nat ona League of State Teac perior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, 
ers’ Bureaus. and Governesses forevery department of instruc- 
A Bureau in each state in the Union, and registration in any , tion; recommends good schools to parents. Cal! 
one gptities ye to aes ie on. pm - sfected on or address 
e Nationa eague is the most thoroughly perfec 
and \gmiotons aygeem, gad nae Joonsed more tonchers chan, uy other Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
o the One Point of selecting and recommen: each- . 
ers The League concentrates its entire skill and influence. Amertean end Foreign Teachers Agency. 
Efficient service rendered School Boards seeking teachers, and 23 Union Square, New York. 
s sqeebere seeking positions or promotions. No charge to em- 
a ployers. 


Wy ‘aN 
NS SK iow SY Address any State Manager of The League for circulars, or AM ERICAN Keeps track of the BEST 
“~y By. : 
Paawth Dlusrrc We FRANK E. PLUMMER, General Manager, TEACHERS in all branches 
Des Moines, Iowa. SCHOOL | NOFEE forenrollment. Blanks 


for stamp. P, V. HUY 
THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. weet 
Had the past year a large number of vacancies sg eo more than it was able to fill, for want * - ‘ 
of the right teacher to recommend. Every kind of a her is wanted, to register at once and be 
prepared for the flood of vacancies sure to come this‘year. Center of business, near the centre of For larger salaries, or change of location 
population ot the U.S, Address (with stamp) for mformation, address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 7) 
C. B. RUGGLES & OU., (Palace Hotel Building.) Room C, 237 Vine St.. Cincinnati, O. Dearborn 8t., Chicago. Orville Brewer, Manager. 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. | *"4838F° "| q@acHERS WANTED. 


; NEW YORK TEACHERS’ CO-OPER- 
Good teachers wanted for important vacancies. ATIVE ASSOCIATION. 
= i" Mannw YORK CITY.” 
Send stamp for blanks to Ses ‘ 


H. M. HARRINCTON, Prop’r., No. 44 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. MM a 
emory Training 
The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, Bridge & Scott, m , I10 Tremont St., Boston. 
Seventh al of successful bg Podtions he for teachers 1a all parts of the United States. Teachers of the You ng. 
desiring to make a change for an increase of salary, or for other reasons, should write us for particulars. $ 1 00 p st a id 
, ostp ; 


Prospectus Free. 
write to advertisers about what is adver- Oldest and best known in U. S. . 
tised and alwaysto mention THE SCHOOL Established 1855, JAS. P. DOWNS, Publisher, 


JOURNAL. 8 East 14TH Street. N. Y R55, 243 Broadway, New York. 


The Greatest Encyclopedia on Earth 


“THE HARVARD” 


Very latest and most reliable information on all subjects. Latest Scien- 
tific discoveries, Geographical boundaries, etc. Contains over 60,000 
references not in any other Encyclopedia. Census of 1890. 


DICTIONARY Complete, unabridged dictionary of the Eng- 


lish language right in the body of the work. 
Pronunciation, derivation and synonyms of every word—a feature no 
other Encyclopedia contains. 















































Subscribers are specially requested to Grol a TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 








32 handy volumes, over 26,000 pages, $1.25 per volume. A volume 
will be sent for inspection if desired. 25 volumes now ready; they will all 
be delivéred on payment of $2,50, balance payable $2.50 per month. 
Balance of volumes issued a volume a month and will be delivered to 
subscribers as issued without extra payments per month. 


FREE TO FEBRUARY FIRST, 1892. 


Subscribers ordering before February 1, 1892, wil 
receive a handsome, hardwood polished revolv g 


bookcase, same as cut, free. ACENTS WANTED. 
HARVARD PUBISHING COMPANY, 3 East 14th St, NEW YORK 
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The Publishers’ Desk. 


It is impossible to work without tools | 
How can you succeed without a cyclopedia ? | 


There is, of course, always the question of | 


which one? Have you noticed what is said 
about The International Cyclopedia? It is 
endorsed by eminent literary leaders, col- 
lege presidents and professors, prominent 
Chautauquans, members of state and city 
boards of education, superintendents of 
public instruction, principals of seminaries, 
of normal and high schools, clergymen of 
all denominations, lawyers, doctors, librar- 
ians, editors, etc., all of whom speak from 
personal knowledge gained from every-day 
use of the International. Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, D. D., says: “I have tested 
the International Cyclopedia in a good many 
ways, such as have been suggested by my 
own reading, and have found it remarkably 
accurate.” Rev. Howard Crosby, D. D.., 
ex-chancellor of New York University, Rev. 
James Freeman Clarke, D. D., and Rev. 
Robert Collyer, all have testified to the 
completeness, the interest, and the vast 
store of knowledge contained in the “ In- 
ternational.” 
s 


No one who wishes to make a thorough 
study of American literature should be with- 
out The Library of American Literature, 


bv E. C. Stedman and E. M. Hutch- 
inson. It has received the warmest 
commendation” from those who have 


won the highest. place in our literature, 
among them John’ Greenleaf Whittier. 
Tohn Bigelow says that “it isa library in 
itself, and one I would like to see in every 
household.” Mr. Howells speaks of it in 
high terms. A complete set, prepaid, may 
be had for ten days’ examination, and if 
not satisfactory may be returned at the ex- 
pense of the “publishers. The books are 
sold only on subscription by Charles L. 
Webster & Co., 67 Fifthavenue. New York. 


One of the most convenient articles in 
the market is the adjustable book cover in 
one piece, for sale by Wiiliam Beverley 
Harison, 3 E. 14 th. street, New York. Its 
good points are extreme simplicity (it is 
without joints to be pulled apart by children); 
pockets are formed. front and back inside 
of book; it is suitable for library card or 
school notes ; itis unsurpassed in neatness, 
and it possesses great strength and dura- 
bility. Mr. Harison also has maps, charts, 
school books, and school supplies of all 
kinds, which teachers would do well to ex- 
amine. 

= 


The importance of electricity in the arts 
and industries is increasing, and this adds 
to its importance as a study. But it cannot 
be stadied without an apparatus. This is 
furnished to schools and colleges by the 
National School Furnishing Co., 141 & 143 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. This company 
are makers of modern physical instruments, 
and chemical apparatus, and are importers of 
glass and porcelain ware, optical goods, etc., 
directly from the best factories in Europe. 
Catalogues and special net prices on any 
articles required will be sent. Correspond- 
ence is invited. 

+ 

A home. school for self-instruction is 
furnished in the ge series pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co., 1, 3 & 5 Bond 
street, New York. Of course all teachers 
will understand the advantage of having a 
mine of thought like this at hand to draw 
from. Each set of books furnishes a full 
course of topical study. Write to this firm 
for full particulars. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS will save doctors’ 


bills 








MAGEE’S EMULSION otk: COD 


COMBINATION WITH 


Extract of Malt, and Compound Syrup of 
_Hypophesphites, (Line and Soda, 
PULMONARY DISEASES, COUGHS, COLDS, 


LIVER 
OIL 


BRONCHITIS, DYSPEPSIA, SCROFULA AND GENERAL DEBILITY. 


Very easy to take. 
assimilated. 


regular practice anc 


Does not 


Thousands of — 


not produce Nausea, and is easily 
sicians are prescribing it in their 
many assert that it is 


THE BEST EMULSION IN THE MARKET. 


Druggist for it 
NO OTHER. 


ANAND TAKE 


MAGEE EMULSION CO., Manf'rs, tononrstanast 





GREAT HOLIDAY SALE OF| 
| ‘NORMAL and TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


DRESS GOODS. 


From now until Christmas wa 
shall offer remarkable values in 
the various sections of our Dress 
Coods Department. 

Foreign Novelties in 6 and vy 
yard lengths, Camel’s Hair, | 
Crepe and Chevron effects, at 
half former prices. 

Paris Robes, all imported fab- 
rics, trimmings complete, $5.50, | 
$7.50, $10.00, $12.50 and $15.- 
CO each, in neat boxes—a useful 
and appropriate holiday gift. 

Dress Patterns of Plaids, 
Checks and Plain Serges, $2.50 
and $2.70 each. 

Dress Patterns of 50 in., all wool, 
Diagonal Cheviot, $4.50 each. 

Dress Patterns of Bedford 
Cord, Woo! Henrietta, Fine 
Serge, Cashmere, etc., from $4.- 
50 to $7.50 each. 


James McCreery & Co., 


BROADWAY @ Iirn STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


INVALUABLE LITTLE BOOKS ON 
EDUCATION. 


A new series of short essays of lasting 





value on live educational suvjects. 


No. 1. J. G. Ficth’'s ‘‘ Art of Questioning.” 
No. 2. J. G. Fi - \’s “ Art of Securing Attention.’ 


No, 3. oy Sidgwick’s “On Stimulus in 
Sch 


No. 4. Charlotte M, Yonge's “‘ Practical Work 
in School.” 


5. J. G. Fitch's ‘‘ Improvement in the Art of 
* Peaching. ” Also a course of Study for Teach- 
ers’ Training Classes. 


6. J. H. Gladstone’s “‘ Object Teaching.”’ 

No. 7. Huntington's “ Unconscious Tuition.”’ 

No. 8. pughes’ “‘ How to Keep Order.” 

No. 9. Quick's ** How to Train the Memory. 

No, 10. Hoffmann’s “* Kindergarten Gifts.” 

= m. 7 Butler's “Argument for Manual Train- 
ng.” 

No. 12, Groff’s ‘‘School Hygiene,” 


No. 13. +. eee s ** How to Conducié tne Reci- 
tatio 


No. 14. Gastar’ s* Artificial Stupidity in School.” 
No. 15. Kellogg's Pestalozzi. 


No. 


(3 These littie books contain from 2 to 60 pp. 
each, neatly bound in tasteful paper cover. Price 
15 cents each ; to teachers, postpaid, 13 cents. Entire 
set (cut this out and send with order,) only $1.50. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 





NEW YORK STATE 


These schools are for residents of the State who in 
tend to teach in the Public Schools of the State. 


t? Diplomas of these schools are licenses for life to 
‘ teach in the Schools of the State. 


The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of 
September, and Spring Term first Wednesday 
in February. 


APFOINTHENT.- A person desiring to enter one 
these schools should apply to his Schoo! Commis- 
FL - or City Superintendent who will forward a 
| recommendation for ent to the State Su 
| intendent, and it will be sent "by him to the schoo 
which the appointment is made. 





ADMISSION .—A person must be at least 16 years 
of age, of good moral character, and pass an examizs 
tion at the school entered in Arithmetic and Grammar, 
indicating that these subjects can be completed in a 
term of 3) weeks, also in Geography, Reading, Writ 
ing and Spelling, but 


A DIPLOMA from a College, High School, Acad 
emy, or Academic department of a Union School, a 
State Certific: ate, or a ist or 2nd grade Commissioner's 
Certificate obtained in the uniform examination, will 
be accepted in lieu of Entrance Examination. 


EX PENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition or 
the use of text-books, and fare one way is refunded te 
each student spending an entire term of W weeks 


For particulars concernin 


the several schools senv’ 
for circulars to the Principa 


as follows: 


Breekport, ........ Cas. D. McLeax, LL.B 
EO JAMES M. CasseTy, Pu.D. 
Cortiand............ FRANCIS J. CHENEY, Px. D. 
PED concessions: F. B. Patmer, Pa.D. 
Genmeseo............. Jno. M. Minne, A.M. 
New Palts.......... FRANK 8. Capen, Pu.D. 
RIOR cc cvcevceucs James M. MILNE, Pa.D. 


i c00c nensoese E. A. SHELDON, PH.D. 
Plattsburg. ........Fox HoLpEn, LL.B. 
Sceeseqeeces THOS. B. STOWELL, Pa.D 


Persons graduating from teachers’ training classes 





hereafter organized, and bringing a second-grade cer 
tificate of proficiency from the p mcipal of the schoo! 
where the work was ‘ormed, will credited witb 
the f bj tt ‘or the Norma! 
Courses: Arithmetic, Grammar, Descriptive and Poli 
tical Geography, American History and Civil Govern 





4 CENTS [Host 
EACH PAID. 


SERIES OF GREAT LITTLE BOOKS 


bound in foe, tom 100 to 250 PP. each. Many 
are specially pted for Institute work. 


Allen’s Mind Studies. 

Allen’s Temperament in Education. 
Hughes’ Mistakes in Teaching. 
Hughes’ Securing Attention. 
Dewey’s How to Teach Manners. 
prowning. © Educational Theories. 
Catkin’s Ear and "gce Training. 
Autobiography of Froebel. 
Welcr’s Talks on Psychology. 
Weeanuit's Simple .&xperiments 


Scien 
The Standard Physiology. 
*,* Descriptive catalogue on application. 


B. L. KELLOGG &C0., New York & Chicago. 


Subscribers to this 
ous to increase its circ 


in 





r who are d¢sir- 
tion, are invited 


to send names of teachers who are not now 
subscribers with a request for sample 
A postal card will do. 


copies to be sent. 
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SCHOOL, ‘JOURNAL 


ay ORK: AND: CHICAGO - 





Pustishep WEEKLY AT $2.50 A YFAR. 





Tue SCHOOL JOURNAL is sent regularly to its 
subscribers until a definite order ° discontinue 
is received, and all arrears are paid In full. 


Terms for Our Publications ; 


It has the endorsement of physicians, and is 
used in hospital practice with satisfactory re- 
sults. It has cured many cases of consump- 
tion and other pulmonary diseases. Scro- 
fula is entirely eradicated from the system 
by its use. It is as easy to take as maple 
syrup or honey, and can be retained by the 
most delicate stomach without nausea. If 
you have a cold, cough, bronchitis, dyspep- 
sia, or a generally run-down system, you 
can regain health and strength quickly by 


Per year. its us 

THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. Weekly. _— $2.50 use. e 
be > } eeanap 7 igen’ - - 1,00 : ‘ ‘ 
mary Edi FS on, Mont A handsome piece of school furniture is 
THE. TEACHERS’ INSTITU TE. - -  125| the Yale Desk made by the American Desk 
bes ~~~ page gene del Monthly. Ius- 100 | 20d Seating Co., 270-272 Wabash avenue, 
THE PR PROFESSIONAL TEACHER. : Chicago, Ill. — are ni easy = 
- -5°/convenient, and are suitable for banks, 
ouR TIMES. Monthly. = - ‘8! churches, schools, lodges, and offices. 


Club Rates on Application. 

Please send remittances by draft on N. Y., 
Postal Order, or Kegistered tter. Address all 
letters about subscriptions to our N. Y. office. 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO.. 


25 Clinton Place, (8th St.,) NEW YORK. 





NEW ENGLAND OFFICE: 
J. L. HAMMETT, 
24 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


WESTERN OFFICE: 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
185 Wabash Av., Chicago, I1.| 


J. 1. CHARLOcL, Mor. Advertiwing Dept. 


The Publishers’ Desk. 


The Express Duplicator {frequently ad- 
vertised in THE JOURNAL has met, and is 
meeting with great favor, as it is the desider- 
atum of busy teachers. Those having seen 
circulars of the apparatus should send their 
order promptly, as to C. Bensinger & Co., 
361 Dey street, N. Y., as this duplicating 
instrument is really in every way what it 
should be. Note size, $3.75; copy size, 
$6.00 less 20% discount for prompt reply. 

« 








The National Dustless Crayon is known 
in many schools for its superior qualities. 
It is made without grease, and always 
gives satisfaction, as by its use the filling 
of the air with fine particles, so in- 
jurious to health, is avoided. Write to 
the National Crayon Co., Philadelphia; R 
H. Vodges & Co., corner of 12th. and 
Chestnut streets, sole agents. 

& 

Magee’s Emulsion is one of the good 

things that carries its own recommendation. 
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WAN HOUTEN’S' 
COCOA 


Best & Goes Farthest. 


“Samivel,my boy, 
= quarrel 
er mother-in- 
(Law says there is 
Workin’ "hike Van 
Hovten’s Cocoa, 
An’ the shepherd 
Sticks to his rum 
And water. 
“There's no need 
To drop him in the 
Water—butt after 
All, Samivei.” 4 








WELLER, SENIOR, 

The Standard Cocoa of the ‘2 World. 
A Substitute for Tea & Coffee, 
Better for the Nerves & Stomach. 

ee ee ee a i 


—— 


Perfectly Pure. 


PyuuvvvvevuvvTY YY TY TrrrvYYY YY Crees yy YY © Vad 


The most eminent European Analysts and 

Doctors, certify that 
VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 

(a secret of the firm) highly develups the 
digest iiiey, strength one natural flavor aud 
aroma of 
Sold in 1- 3, 1-4, 12s and 1 Ib.Cans. 
not obtainable, enclose 25 cts. to ee AN 
HouTEN & Zoon,106 Reade 


or 45 Wabash Ave., Chicago, '@ can, con- 

taining enough for 35 to oc = be mailed. 
Mention this "Prepared o nly by 

Van Houten & Zoon, Weesp, Ho land. al. 

a cc TX Xk ck ceE KD oh hes eo oe oe fee 
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od 








Write to the firm for description and prices. 
© 


The name of Bryant & Stratton is well 
known in the business world, as hundreds 
of their graduates have won success in all 
branches of activity. Their institution, situ- 
ated on Washington st,,and cor. of Wabash 
avenue, Chicago, is the largest business col- 
lege in the world. In addition to the busi- 
ness course there is an English course and 
type-writing and shorthand are also taught. 
Send for their large catalogue of 112 pages, 
with 30 elegant full-page engravings. It 
will be sent free. 


The special and scientific branch of den- 
tistry known as Crown and Bridge Work, 
requires the most accurate adjustment with 
perfect mechanical construction to insure 
an artistic success and permarency. Dr. 
W.]J. Stewart, 362 W 23d. street, has all the 
appliances necessary for this branch of the 
business, charges reasonable prices, and 
takes great pains to give satisfaction. 

& 


The value of magic lanterns in school is 
appreciated, as may be seen from the grow- 
ing demand for them for this purpose. Har- 
bach’s Standard American is the Banner 
magic lantern, both as to its brilliant solar 
light and extra quality of lenses. Second 
hand magic lanterns and siides for home or 
exhibitions may also be obtained of Har- 
bach & Co., 309 Filbert street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. They have electro-medical dry bat- 
teries, steam-engines, organettes, roller 
organs, etc., of which their catalogue gives 
a full description. 


Manual training schools should note the 
fact that W. F. and John Barnes Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill., makers of foot and power machin- 
ery, have a special list of prices for educa- 
tional institutions. They have lathes for 
wood and metal work, scroll saws, circular 
saws, etc., specially adapted for use in 
schools. Their catalogue and price list will 
be sent free by mail. 


The Densmore Typewriter Company has 
lately added some novel features to their 
machine, one of which is a ribbon move- 
ment which moves the ribbon endwise as 
well as crosswise. This will be appreciated 
by stenographers. With the old style of 
ribbon movement endwise, the ribbon has 
worn out in the center only ; with the ribbon 
moving simply crosswise, the long part of 
the letters did not get fresh ink enough. In 
the new diagonal movement the objections 
to both of the old ways are overcome. 

* 


VAN HOUTEN’S Cocoa—Pure, Soluble, 


Economical. 
* 

The new school building at Flushing, L 
I., has been completed in all its details. It 
is finely finished throughout. There are 
635 square yards of blackboards that are 4 
ft’ 10 in. wide. They are furnished by J. 
M. Olcott, 9 W. 14th. street, and he says 
they are the finest in America. 


——e 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is carefully prepared from Sarsaparilla, Dando. 
tion, Mandrake, Dock, Pipsissewa, Juniper Ber. 
ries, and other well-known and valuable vegeta. 
bler dies, by a p combination, propor. 
tion and process, giving to Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
curative power not p d by other medici 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best blood purifier. It cures Scrofula, 
Sait Rheum, Boils, Pimples, all Humors, Dyspep- 
sia, Biliousness, Sick Headache, Indigestion, 
General Debility, Catarrh, Rheumatism, Kidney 
and Liver complaints, overcomes that tired fee). 
ing, creates an appetite, strengthens the nerves. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is sold by all druggists, 
Prepared by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


Many a life has been lost 
because of the taste of cod- 
liver oi’ 

If Scott’s Emulsion did 
nothing more than take that 
taste away, it would save the 
lives of some at least of those 
that put off too long the 
means of recovery. 

It does more. It is half- 
digested already. It slips 
through the stomach as if by 
stealth. It goes to make 
strength when cod-liver oil 
would be a burden. 


Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 

_ Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 

oil—all druggists everywhere do. $1. 
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Pears’ Soa 


Woomtes: and i Mn 












OF ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Waldstein’s Acoustic Cane 
and the Invisible Ear Cornets 


DEAFNESS. sists os 


afflicted. Also the finest assortment of 
Field, Marine, and Opera Glasses, 


Spectacles, Eyeglasses, Etc. 


Catalogue sent on application. 
ESTABLISHED 1840. 


WALDSTEIN 41 Union Sq., New York. 





ies pine Habit Cured in 10 
ay till eured. 
DRe.st EPHENG Lobanon Ono. 








INSTANT R ELIEF Care tn 15 days. 
Ns" pocaree, RE Salve. No 

suppose Ue Rewesy mt my FREE. Adare 88 

J. H. REEVES, Box 3290 New York City., N.Y. 





NAME on 
SS LOVELY CARDS. 1 RING, 1 LACE PIN,1 PATENT FOUN 
~ nyt bom GET-ME-NOT A! Rote x cm Teas 
-: J Ld Mont! A 
Litvaat cagd co.” NVILLE, CON. 


THREE MONTHS FUR ive, CLINTC: 





CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
TEETH WITHOUT PLATES. 

The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 

uires the most accurate 

At — to 

“Eavtas pariatie class "of work, I can 


iccess and 
at every facility 1 for = eat with first- 
class workmanship. ‘peTaDLISHED 1868. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART 362 W. 23 St, HY. 
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The publishers are enabled to give a} 
| striking picture of the effect of education on 
the Indians through the courtesy of the 
Business Women’s Fournai of this city. It 
jS a pleasure to note the enterprise in its 
management and the sound good sense in 
its utterances ; may it prosper. THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL has been greatly interested in 






VERY | 
oye OK Prete iLp 
=A, 


Dr pstAst b 
Patients 


ERY SKIN AND SCALP DISEASE, 
whether Te disfiguring, humilating, 


EY 
, burni acaly, crusted, pimply,. . “ 4 = 
tching, Du with Toes of hn mie g Ah, pumetes tathe | Miss Alice Fletcher's work. 

most dist ig eczemas, & and every humorof the e 
blood, whether “imple, scrofulous, or hereditary, 


During the Soothing Period, 


is speedily, permanently, and economically cured | Mrs. WINsLow’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for over 
by the CUTICURA REMEDIES, consisting of CuT1- Y by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
y the t Skin Cure, Curicura SOAP, an CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC- 
cojuisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, and Cutt- It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS 


CURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood and Skin Puri- ALLAYS all Fam CURES x Sond hy and is ee 


best remedy f 


ts 

and greatest of Ly Remedies, when the | every part of the world. Be sure Aga s+ 

Hook physicans and all other remediey fail. This Winslow’ *s Soothing Syrup,” and take no cane kind. 
but true. Thousands of | Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


js stro’ 
is sotul testimonials from infancy to age attest 
their wonderful, unfailing and incomparable 
efficac 

acid everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 0c. ; Soap, 
2%c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug 
and c hemical Corporation, Boston, Mass. 
Send for ‘‘ How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.’ 


les, blackheads, chapped and fy ad 
ail “— prevented by ‘CuTIcURA SOAP 
we 


Rheumatism, Kidney Pains, and Muscu- 
DEAF Hess. an noses. cunen 


jar Weakness relieved in one minute by 
aly by F. Hiscox, 858 B’way, N.Y. Witte for bock of prootal 


© 

The late Josh Bilings remarked that, “ It 
is better to know less than to know so much 
that ain't so.” The truth of this remark is 
strongly impressed upon one by a perusal 
of a little book, entitled, “Spectacles and 
Eyeglasses,” published by Messrs. James 
W. Queen & Co., of Philadelphia, the well- 
known opticians. The timeliness of this 
little book was never greater than at pres- 
ent. In addition to their optical goods, 
Messrs. Queen & Co. have an unusually fine 
assortment of philosophical, electrical and 








the CUTICUA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 25c. 











THE pr pst ina chemical apparatus. Now is the time to 

teachers elps : “ TYPICAL ‘ s 
PRIMARY aesona,” Sarah E. Griswold ook Co. Nor-| place your orders. Send for their con- 
mal; “COLOR AND oe — CG. Loe! “Scr 


Lessons,” Edw. owe; and hea * irticles 
by best writers, adapting) kindergarten methods to 
primary work. 1 year, $1 3 months’ trial, 30 cents. 


Kindergarten Pub. Co., 277 Madison st., Chicago. 


densed catalogue 219. 
6 


IMPORTANT. 


Wher visiting New York City, save 
Express and Hire, and go at the Grand 








Certificates “0 Handsomely” Furaished. Ro oy at y™* 
COMPOUND INTERES Sees upwards per day | ences plan. Elevators and 


Loan Assoc —— 
years. be wit! 
po a saytiane on 30 days notice, This form of in- 
—— nt t paye neasty, three times as well as — a 
e' 


highest refere: 
i. *. oe WHALL, Pebanager,333 | Orexe! Suilding Phila. Po. Pa. 


with the best. Horse cars, 


double in | 
| Restaurants = 
railroads to all depots. You 


| Stages, and eleva’ 


can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other ftirst-ciass hote) in the City. 
Ford,Garrison & Co., Proprietors. 


BOVIN 
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A CONDENSED FOOD | 


BOVI N | NE Daily Growing 


POPULARITY of in Every State 
in the Union, People in the United States Take it 
and Why Did 500,000 puring Last Year? BECAUSE in 
disease ordinary foods are not assimilated, and thousands starve in the 
midst of plenty for want of a suitable food. BECAUSE Beef Tea and 
cooked Beef Extracts are, by all authorities, pronounced useless for food. 
BECAUSE BOVININE is the only raw meat food condensed by a 
cold process, by which ALL the nutritive elements of selected beef are 
preserved in a palatable form, ready for immediate use. 

PRESENT TO EVERY 


GHEATANERICAN LADIES wm eee 


THE CREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS. 
TE yen mI0y Oo eeet of $2 yo pamys Son.cund in your orders. ibs. Fine 


Tea = *- utiful ums given 
La ere Tt Atos most 
yA 





HY is the FAME ant 





GeT UP VaeOEns 


ENTIRG NEW DEPARTURE. 


A HANDSOME 






aad RT A 
t ys. ina Tea 
Sy i to introduce our es New C 


pounds of trash. 





THE GREAT AMERICAN TRA CO., P.0. Boras. 81 & 88 Vesey St, IY. 
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A Bad Cold 


If not speedily relieved, may lead to serious 
issues. Where there is difficulty of breath- 
ing, expectoration, or soreness of the throat 
and bronchial tubes, with a constantly irri- 
tating cough, the very best remedy is Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. It removes the phlegm, 
soothes irritation, stops coughing, and in- 
duces repose. As an emergency medicine, 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral should be in every 
household. 

“There is nothing better for coughs than 
Ayer'’s Cherry Pectoral. I use no other 
preparation.”—Annie 8. Butler, 169 Pond st., 
Providenee, R. I. 

“I suffered severely from bronchitis; 
but was 


CURED BY 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral. It saved my life.” 
—Geo. B. Hunter, Goose River, N. 8S. 
“About a year ago I took the worst cold 
that ever a man had, followed by a terrible 
cough. The best medical aid was of no 
avail. At last 1 began to spit blood, when 
it was supposed to be all over with me. 
Every remedy failed, till a neighbor recom- 
mended Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. I took 
half a teaspoonful of this medicine, three 


times a day, regularly, and very soon 
began to improve. My cough left me, my 
sleep was undisturbed, my appetite re- 


turned, my emaciated limbs gained flesh and 

strength and, to-day, thanks to the Pectoral, 

: - a well man.” —H. A. Bean, 28 Winter 
Lawrence, Mass. 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. & AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Bold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


LADIES! 


Use Only 


BROWN’S 
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Le Sold by all Dealers. 





The finest quality of Bells for Churches, 

Chimes,Schools,etc. Fully warranted. 

Write “yz Catalogue and Prices. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


The VAN DUZEN & TIFT CO., Cincimnati, 0. 





Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools Churches, &c 


WEST TROY. N Y.| 1s20. 


Description and prices on application 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 


pest wali BELLS 
4 ee ee 
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Bere ate te 
THE PROFESSIONAL TEACHER. 


50 Cts. a Year. October to June. 


The new b for teachers who are desirous 
of advancing in their profession. 


$1.65 a year with your INSTITUTE, 
$2.90 a year with your JOURNAL, 
5 or more subscriptions, 40 Cts. each. 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO., New York and Chicage. 
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JUST PUBLISHED: 
Tilden’s Commercial Geography, 


For Schools. Academies, and Business Colleges. 


A work of this kind has long been needed for American schools. Among the ques- 
tions treated are the routes and growth of commerce; the production centres and markets 
of the world; waterways and railways; the staple articles of commerce, their value and 
importance relatively; and some idea of the magnitude of the world’s productions. 





Copies BY MaiL ON RECEIPT OF PRICE $1.25. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


PRANG’S STANDARD COLORED PAPERS, 


These *y: are designed for the purpose of carrying out in public schools the elementary 
features of the Prang Course of Instruction in Color. 

The Standards of Color presented are reliable for educational purposes, having been adopted 
after long study of the theory, and wide experience in the actual use ot Color, as well as after con- 
ference with leading artists and colorists in this couatry and abro ad. 

Each Normal Color is supplemented, on the one side by two tints making a gradual approach 
toward the light, and on the other side by two shades Ls ay wey J the dark, thus producing a scale 
of five tones for each color. Each Norma), Tint, and Shade has been considered, not merely in itself, 

but also in its relations to the monochrome scale of which it is a part, and to the corresponding 
scales of other Colors. 

These papers are cut in various shapes and sizes, and put up in packages ready for school use. 


SPECIAL SAMPLE. PACKACE, ASSORTED, !0 CENTS. 


For further particulars, address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COTPIPANY, 
7 Park Street, BOSTON. 16 Astor Place, NEW YOK. 
151 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
BOSTON, CAMBRIDGE, WORCESTER, LOWELL, CHEL- 
SEA, ANDOVER, MASS., MANCHESTER, N. H., MERI- 
DEN, CONN., BROOKLYN, N.Y., CHARLESTON, S.C, 


and hundreds of important cities and towns in all parts of the country are using 


Bradbury & Emery’s Academic Algebra 


with the most satisfactory results. The publishers are daily receiving most gratifying 
evidences of its success, and testimonials to its merits as a text-book. 











Sample Copy sent. for 50 Cents. 





Correspondence solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN 2& Co., PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


Scudder’s History of the United States. 


By Horace E. ScuppER. With Maps and Illustrations. 
The leading characteristics of this beautiful work are: Well-considered and well-written Texte. 
Division into Periods: a Sugpemsre Method ; the insertion of Topical Anaiysis tor Review 
as well as a full set of Questions on Texts and Maps; Accurate, Clear and Distinct maps; Beautiful 
Tilustrations ; Superior Mechanical Execution ; a Low Price. A prominent teacher says. “It is 
the best-equip school- book ever issued inthe United States.” 


PRICE, $1.00. BY MAIL, $1.15. Send for circular. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 


18 & 20 Astor PLace, New YorkK, 364 WASHINGTON Sr. Boston. 112 & 124 WABASH AVE.. CHICAGO, 


What is a Bomb? How is it Made? 


If Prof. Mgap’s ‘‘Elements of Chemistry” does not answer these questions 
fully, it answers many others, and is a very popular text-book for high schools and 
academies. So are Prof. APPLETON’s Chemistries, and Prof. Simmons’s ‘“ Qualita- 
tive Analysis.” Our catalogue gives details. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY. Pubs., 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, and PHILADELPHIA. 








The Newest Singing School Book 
THE 


VICTORY OF SONG. 


L. O. EMERSON. 


JUST ISSUED! ENTIRELY NEw! 


The latest and best class book; u . . 
singin — = Dequaled for 
r. Emerson’s long experience and rare judy. 
ment have enabled bim to insert man valisabes 
suggestionsas to the proper use of the voice 
especially as regards articulation and pronun. 
ciation of words. For beginners, rudimen. 
tary exercises and lessons in note reading are 
furnished. A superb and vaned collection of 


GLEES, PART SONGS, CHORUSES, 


HYMN TUNES, ANTHEMS, CHANTS, 
SOLOS, ROUNDS, MALE QUARTETS. 


Tnvaluabie for Singing-Schools and Musical Con 
ventions. 





Price, 60c, postpaid; $6 per doz. not plepaid, 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington &t., BOSTUN 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York 
J. E. DITSON & CO., 1228 Chestnut Street, Phil; 





The 


nternational 
Education Series 


Constitutes for 
Every Teacher 


A Home Schoo! for 


Self-Instruction. 


A full Course of Topi- 
cal Study furnished free 


with each set of books. 


Write for full particulars. 


D. APPLETON & CO,, Publishers, 
1, 3, & § Bond Street, New York. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Late Sower, Potts & 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 


2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, cov - 
bining Mental and Written. 


Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 








CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, No. (G@) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“We do amiss to spend. seven or eight years merely scrapi together so much mi 
Greek a might be _ a easil : ae del ae in one year MILTON. ene ies eae 
rgil, r, Horace, ro, ust, » Juvenal Livy, Homer’s , Gospel St. 
Xenophon's 'Anab wis, each fo teachers. 81.80.’ presen me at oe See 
rk’s Practical ani Progressive n Grammar: ada| the Interlinear Series of 
all other systems. Price to teachers. $1.10. 4 oor 
Sa "s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- 
tortes, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 
ar Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 





B iks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry, 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 

Montgom 's Nor. Union §. m of Indust. 
— mn 


Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


9@ ORGANS, 27 Stops, $20. 
S Write for Catalogue. Address 
Dan’ F. Beatty, Washington. NJ 








NATIONAL A DUSTLESS CRAYON 
DUSTLESS 


WITHOUT GREASE. 


ALWAYS CIVES SATISFACTION. TRY IT. WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 
Sole Agents: R. H. VOGDES & CO., 8. W. cor. 12th & Chestnut Sts., 


CRAYON. | NATIONAL CRAYON CO., Philadelphia. ractory: west chester, ¥ 





